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THEODORA. 





By that name you will not know her, 
But if by my words I show her 

Unto you as perfectly 

As she always seems to me ; 

If, attending, you shall find 

The fair picture in my mind, 

This will seem her title meetest, 

Gift of God, the best and sweetesi. 


With each impulse so enacted 

That she makes the heart distracted ; 
Witching, as a sprite may grow, 

Just a lover's playfellow :— 

Coral, half-concealing pearls, 

In between dark rows ot curls, 

Ahd her speech, dropt soft and slowly, 
Seems half ravishing, half holy. 


For a very saint, too human, 

Yet too saintly for a woman ; 

The child’s sweetness in her face 
Blended with maturer grace ; 

One, though always pure and good, 
Perfected by motherhood ;— 

Eyes, madonna-like, love-laden, 
Holier than befits a maiden. 


Simple in her faith unshrinking, 

Wire as sages in her thinking ; 
Showing in her artless speech 

All she of herself can teach ; 

Hiding love and thought profound 

Tn such depthsas none may sound ; 
One half known, half comphrehended, 
Yet with wondrous mystery blended. 


Sitting meekly and serenely, 

Sitting in a state most queenly ; 

Knowing, though dethroned, discrowned, 
That her kingdom shall be found ; 

That her Father’s child must be 

Heir of immortality ; 

This 1s yet her highest merit, 

That she ruleth her own spirit. 


Thou to whom is given this treasure, 
Guard it, love it without measure ; 
If forgotten it should lie 
In & weak hand carelessly, 
Thou mayest wake to miss and weep 
‘That wnich thou hadst failed to keep— 
Crying, when the gift is taken, 
“Tam desoldte, forsaken!” 
Pua@per Cary. 


Se — 


Tue best beloved most distant are ; the near 
Far severed wide. 
The soul tidst do its own immortal work, 

> 








(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,] 








The Born Thrall. 





BY ALICE CARY. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MRS. VARNEY. 


As Mrs. Varney worked she talked, and much 
of her talk would, in another, have been wide of 
the mark, but her meaning was always the best, 
and it somehow carried whatever she chanced 
to express, 


“Did you ever hear how it rains, Miss 
Gresham?” she said. © ‘* A body would hate 
to wenter out into this, now, wouldn’t they? 
Why some of the walley land must be overflew, 
and that reminds me of Mr. Gresham ; if the 
water should have happened to have riz in the 
creek before he gets along back, as it has ruz 
sometimes in a shorter space, he might get 
drownded, you know—now just think how it 
might all come to pass, and so divert your 
mind. You see, in the first place, the walley 
will be full of wapor, so that he mightn’t ‘see 
how thé water had ruz, and in the next place, 
he might see and might try to weer his critter 
around, and his critter might wault right in! 
Mercy on us! there goes a mouse as big as a 
yearlin’ heifer, right across your foot! Here 
puss! here puss! scat! scat! ’’—she then con- 
fidentially communicated the fact, that her Wio- 
let was marked on the left arm with a mush- 
stick! <‘‘ And goodness knows, its no won- 
der! ” she says, ‘tor Warney riz that stict over 
me fifty times, I reckon, if he did once!” 

After a moment’s silence, a long silence for 
her, she went on—‘‘ I’ve got a notion in my head, 
that I wouldn’t wenter to speak out to everybody, 
but your life is so airnest and so pure that I 
can say all I think to you, and my idea is about 
this--marks are wisible- tokens, sent by the 
Divine Power, to teach women that if they can 
so impress their children by mere chance, they 
could impress them more wividly by woluntary 
choice. Ifa mother can give her child an ugly 
wisage, why ain’t it wice-wersa? and why can’t 
she give it a purty wisage? I don’t underwalue 
education. I know itsadwantages, but after all, 
what is done for us, has to be done mainly be- 
fore we're born; many a child is wirtually 
wictimized before it ever wisits this wale o’ 
tears,”—directly she added: “If we would 
only inwestigate the signs and wonders about 
us, with just a little of the wigor we waste on 
the wanities of the world, we would find bless- 
ings in the wery things that seem the most wex- 
atious, 

“This is only whispered to you, and I'd 
never wetter to speak it werbally on the house- 
top. Wirtue, agreeable to men’s wisdom, con- 
sists chiefly in ignorance, and it dewolves on 
women to be wigilant as to what they express : 





and yet my obserwation tells me that nothing 
is so healthy as wentilation—the wery air gets 
foul when the lightningis pent up. But la! 
what's the use? Men is men, and when you've 
said that, there’s no more to say!’ » 


Now Mrs. Verney, as it happened, was a mem- 
ber of an evangelical church, in good and regu- 
lar standing, and it not unfrequently chanced 
that her free thoughts conflicted not a little 
with the limitations of her creed, and upon all 
such occasions it was her habit to set herself 
right with her conscience by singing some 
solemn fragment of a hymn. In this instance 
she struck up : 

Wital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame! 
And having thus hushed up matters, she once 
more indulged the dangerous proclivity, and 
fell to “‘ harping on her daughter.” 

“My Wiolet,” she said, ‘has got a poetic, ~ 
wisionary turn—in fact she is so imaginary, 
that she sometimes inwents things and tells ’em 
the same as the truth ! 


‘When she wasn’t more ’an a year ‘old, 
I began to see strange things developing 
themselves in her mind, and it set me to think- 
ing that if these strange things was, there must 
be other strange things behind these strange 
things, that made the strange things strange! 
It stands to reason, that effects is caused by 
something another, and reason is reason, after 
all, though they do say its carnal.” There ‘she 
paused and interposed. in a tone. most melan- 
choly if nct musical ; 

What warious hindrances we meet 
What wast entanglements ! 

‘* Well,” she went on.—‘* when I come to see 
these things dewelop, and to think of things be- 
hind things, I couldn’t awoid the conclusion 
that Wiolet’s wisionary turn was all owing’ to 
the deceit practiced by Wiolet’s mother. 

** You know Wiolet’s father was an old wan- 
dal, if ever there was one—I don’t call him hus- 
band—I never could ; it always went agin me, 
somehow ; but I was married to him, and I 
had to make it a pint when I spoke of him, to 
ewade the truth—more especially when con wers- 
ing with them who was so wery pious, they had 
no human sympathy, for there is them that’ the 
droppings of the scanctuary make their hearts 
harder than they was before; well, some- 
times I even inwented good qualities for ‘War- 
ney, and I said he was a generous prowider, and 
said other things for him, that wasn’t true. 
And goodness gracious! for that matter, what 
woman, that’s married, does tell. the truth ? 
any how, I told lies and I lived lies? And here 
I must say that if ever the adwersary wisits the 
heart of a woman, one time more deceptiously 
than common, its when he tempts her to take 
for better, for worse, the man she doesn’t love! 
I couldn’t have found another match for Wio- 
let’s father—he was wulgar by natural wulgar- 
ity, in the first place, and then what does ‘he go 
and do but beastify himself by the useof intox- 
icating whiskey.” boa 





“You see, I was brung up by my brother-in 
law's wife, for she never seemed like my own 
sister after she Was married—well, ber and him 
got tired on me, and when they come to have 
children of their own, I was made to feel all the 
time that I was just a charitable girl on their 
hands. I wouldn’t have believed that my sis- 
ter Mandy could have been so turned from me, 
but you don’t know what marriage "Il make of 
anybody, and I must say she was tne nardest of 
the two. I wasn’t fifteen yet, when young 
Warney come along, and they took me in hend 
and married me to him, agin my own will, as you 
may say, for I never felt thé shadow ot love for 
him, and I said so right out, Any how, things 
being as things was, 1 had him, and I soon 
found that I had gone from the frying-pan into 
the fire! I couldn’t have lived with him peace- 
able if I had been an angel, which I wasn’t. 
He had a wiolent temper at any time, but 
' whiskey made him ravingous. He pretended 
to be a wegitarian, Warney <ii, and one day 
when I happened to havea biled dinner, he 
riz from the table and upsot the dish. 

** Why,’ says I, ‘I theught you was a wegi- 
tarian, and I set biled wituals before you, a-pur- 
pose to please you, but it’s no use to try,’ says 
L 

** He was provoked dreadful, and he said he 
was, but that he wasn’t well, and his appetite 
wacilated ! 

**¢ And,’ says I, ‘yes, Mr. Varney,’ says 1, 
*I have noticed that the appetites of wegitarians 
dces wacilate considerable, so that they prefer 
meat wictuals most of the time! ° 

** He didn’t make me no answer, but he soze 
the mush-stick (there wasa dish of hot mush on 
the table) and struck me a blow across the left 
arm that indentured me for life. 

«Says I ‘ Warney, you're a willian, and all the 
world shall know it.’ ; 

** And he says, says he, ‘ help yourself, if you 
can! * 

‘** Well,’ says I ‘ Warney, I can and I will 
help myself. I've put up with your hateful- 
ness long enough,’ says I; ‘and put up with it 
for the futer I won’t,’so onI ties my bonnet, 
and off I goes to Mandy and tells her all. ‘I 
never loved the old wandal,’ says I, ‘end you 
know I never did, and my haviag of him was 
all your work, and its a wicious relation, and 
a diworee I will have! Youand your husband,’ 
says I, ‘tied meup, and.now you may ontie me, 
for, ontied I will be!’ And with thatI fel, 
a-crying, and I cried, and cried, and cried, pa 
all the while I thought Mandy was s-crying, 
too; but when at last 1 riz my head, I seen right 
away it was my brother-in-law’s wife, and not 
my sister that I'd appealed to. 

«+¢ You get a diworce!’ says she, ‘why Wic., 
you talk like a fool! ’ 

« Well.I speaks never a word, but. I shoves 
up:my sleeve and shows my arm. 

««* What of it?’ says she, ‘ and then she says 
—says she, ‘never do you go about exposing 
such things, unless you want to disgrace your- 
selfl” 

“4 Disgrace myself ?’ says I, ‘ its a disgrace 
to Warney, and proves him to bo an old 
wandal—that’s what!’ 

«Its a disgrace to you,’ says she, ‘more 
than it is to him, and proves you to be a wixen 
—othet’s what !’ 


***Mandy,’. says I, ‘how cam you talk so? 
The' blow was wiolent, as you ¢an see with your 
own. eyes.’ 

** ‘No matter,’ says she, ‘the eyes of the law 
aint like ordinary wision, and that you'll find 





to your cost ifever you get em onto. you. The 
instrament with which the blow was struck wil 


tmake the blow same as woid, and ‘that you’l 


find. Now when Warney comes to slrike you 
with an axe’ 


‘«*Hold your tongue, Mandy!’ says I, ‘If 
that’s your consolation, I don’t want no more 
ot it! and then, says she, she says, ‘ put down 
your sleeve, and go home!’ ‘Mandy,’ says I, 
‘go home, I wont! I’ve got no home in werity, 
and if the wision of the law is as you say, and it 
wont diworce me, I'll diworce myse'f;’ and I 
began to take off my things. ‘Wictori,’ says 
Mandy, says she, ‘You go straight home, and 
take this piece of adwice, if you want to be con- 
sidered a respectable woman, never speak a 
word agin Warney to no living cretur, no mat- 
ter how he acts—that aint here, nor there— 
what you've got to do 1s to windicate him 
through thick and thin. If you hear anything 
to his disadwantage, say you don’t believe it, 
say it’s a lie, and them are liars that tell it. 
When he drinks till he trimbles, and everybody 
can see it, say he’s nervous—that’s a good word, 
and means a’most anything—or what’s still bet- 
ter, say he’s trembling tor your sake, being so 
fond ot you. If he happens to fall down, hold 
him up, and make believe he’s holding you. If 
wisitors come when you ae unprowided, say it’s 
all your own fault, you’ve got no heart to cook! 
Wictori, your onreasonable!’ 


*«* Mandy,’ says I, ‘you adwise me, then, do 
you, to act lies, and speak lies, and live lies, as 
long as life shall continue ?’ 

** © Live lies?’ says she, ‘ what do you mean ? 
T adwise you to be discreet!’ 

**And so I first learned (and Mrs. Varney 
sighed) that discretion in married folks, in- 
wolves a wery economical use of the truth. 

‘J said, and I continued to say for some 
time, that I would be diworced one way or 
another, but my brother-in-law’s wife, ske 
finally conwinced me that it wouldn’t do. 
‘Whether you're happy or not, aint the ques- 
tion,’ she says, ‘your indiwidual good aint the 
thing, it’s the good of society you are to live for.’ 

« Then I said, says I, society is a wague thing, 
Mandy, and in my case it means two or three 
families, at the outside, includive of yourn, and 
says I, how can it be of any advantage to any of 
them, that I continoo to live with a drunken old 
wagabond like Warney? Says I, it degradens 
me, and it don’t elewate him, and where is the 
adwantage to society—why there aint no adwan- 
tage, says I, for good can’t come out of evil, 
agreeable to my observations.” 

‘Then Mandy said, that if I was a mind to 
disgrace myself I might for all she cared, but it 
would be wile and ungratetul of me, after all 
she had done, to inwolve her and John and the 
children. 


‘+ * Well,’ saysI, ‘ my sister never shall have it 
to say that 1 disgraced her;’ and soI gave up the 


diworce and went back home ; and when I gets’ 


there, what does Warney do but fetch me 


another cut with the mush-stick right across 


my face, so that I was bed-rid for a week, and 


obliged, when wisitors come, to keep one cheek — 


pretty close to the piller. But Mandy gave out 
that I had the typus fever, and kept folks away, 
pretty much—she called it management! Well, 
when I rewived a little, she says to me, she gaya, 
* You must go and wisit the Warneys, and stay 
among ’em till your face gets well, else it "ll 
come out after all my management for you! It 
will reflect credit on your husband,’ says she, 
‘and make things look right all'round.’ ‘But 





my fate, Mundy, says | Ter that’ Nl speak for it. 


.| self. 


** « Goose!’ says she, “hivn't you got no in. 
wention? Give out that you fell agin the spokes 
of the webicle after you set out—that will ex. 
plain appearances, and be discreet.’ 


** Now I didn’t like the Warneys, they was all 
wulgar by natural wulgarity, and I never went 
among ’em woluntarily, but Wiolet’s father wag 
bound to hide me somewhere, and there was no 
other place awgilable. I hate wisiting, e 
pecially wisiting that inwolves carrying a trunk 
and as fur as my observation extends, even a 
walise makes slightly agin the wisitur. 

‘* Well, I made all the excuses I could, but 
Warney wouldn’t hear to nothing, and Mandy, 
she set up on his side, and once when something 
was being said about the wisit, I up and says, 
says I, ‘the Warney’s is all wery nice folks, in. 
diwidually and collectively, but for all that, says 
I, their not just. my sort.’ 


‘* Warney was provoked, and he up and says, 
says he, ‘Do you wenter to say to my face that 
the Warneys is beneathen you? Do yon meaa 
to say that, Mise Warney?” I was always afeared 
of him when he was anyways polite to me, for it 
was a sure sign he was uncommon vexed—so 
says I, no, says I, I don’t say that, but I do say 
they havn’t had my sociable adwantages. 

*** And I say,’ says Warney, ‘ adwantages, or 
no adwantages, you've got to wisit ’em—didn't 
you wow to love, honor and obey me?’ 

* ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘Warney;’ and then I up and 
told him right out, that if there was a westige 
of anything in-him to love, or to honor, or to obey, 
ne need not remind me of that wow; but anyhow, 
after all was said and done, I went and wisited 
the Warney’s, and said, ‘I fell agin the wehicle 
and disfigured my face,’ I didn’t mind it on 
my own account, but it pained Mr, Warney 
wery much! Leven called him my dear, and 
was, Mandy said, discreet for once! 

‘In fact I sold two bed blankets and my 
brass kettle and a welvet cape, I had before I 
was inarried, to buy Warney a ruffled sbirt, and 
fix him up for that wisit. There was only one 
thing that I couldn't and wouldn’t do, I wouldn't 
call the old man and woman Warney, father and 
mother ; I couldn’t wavquish my pride ‘to that 
extent ; but aside from that I never breathed an 
honest breath during the whole wisit, and if my 
Wiolet has a wisionary turn, I have myself to 
blame for it. Not but what she takes after her 
father, too, for he was like his father before him, 
and the truth wasn’t in him, Dear suz, when 
I think what a perwerse wiliain he was, and 
what a wile life he lead me, I can’t for the life 
of me see how it was for the good of society; 
anyhow, it was no adwantage to me.” 

“When he was took, says I, ‘The Law gave 
and the Lord has taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord!’ and so I windicated my 
piety, and awenged myself.” 

At this juncture Mrs, Lydia Ripley came 
plashing threugh the sloppy door-yard, and 
Mrs. Varney hastened to the porch-side to meet 
and welcome her. ‘I knew you'd come, Lid- 
dy,” she says, ‘for all o’ the bad night, but I 
s’pose there is them would ’a’ kep’ you if they 
could!” This was a thruct.at Mr. Israel ; Mrs. 
Varney could never understand that mystery of 
the oneness of the two persons, and had there 
fore no idea of wounding Mrs. Ripley. But 
that little woman had practised discretion 90 
long, that where her husband was concerned, 
she had no clear perceptions of the trath. I do 
not state this to her disparagement, it was not 
a willful dereliction, but just the pitiable at 
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cessity of an unnatural relation. ‘*Iserl, if you 
mean him,” she says, ‘was not at all opposed 
to my coming, except that he was afraid I might 
take cold.” ‘*Oh indeed,” ssys Mrs. Varney, 
“it was wery good of him I am sure, to be will- 
ing you should wisit the sick and the dying, asa 
body may sey! How is he, anyhow? I raly 
should wish he’d get well, or something or 
‘nother, if he was my husband! Of all things, I 
do thmk a man with a chronicle disease is the 
most wexatious!”’ ‘Ifit’s vexatious tojus, what 
must. it be to those who endure the suffering? 
I often wonder, for my part, how poor Iserl can 
be so patient,” sxys Mrs. Ripley. ‘As to the 
suffering,” says Mrs. Varney, ‘‘there is them 
that makes the most of it, and as to the amiable, 
I've generally seen Iserl Ripley as cross as a 
caged bear—ard speaking of cages reminds me 
of little Marier, how is the poor child?” 


‘About the same,” says Mrs, Ripley, visibly 
agitated ; ‘* We re almost afraid we shall never 
see her any better, Iserl and me.” 

“0 Liddy!” cries Mrs. Varney, ‘how can 
you bring in Iserl there! as if he wasn’t to 
blame for that poor little thing being just what 
she is. It was that man’s severity and wiolence 
that brought her to her witless condition, and 
if you don’t know it, it’s high time you did, 
other folks know it, I can tell you.” 

Mrs. Ripley turned the wet shawl that was 
drying on her knees, in order to get her heart 
out of her mouth ; and then she said—‘‘ You’r 
always hard toward Iserl, Mrs. Varney, and out- 
wardly he does seem harsh sometimes, but you 
don’t know what a good, generous heart he has. 
In this instance, of poor Marier, you wrong him 
dreadfully ; he was severe with her, I know, 
when she was little, but you must remember 
that I have had two other children born just as 
she 1s now.” 


“I do remember, Liddy,” says Mrs. Varney, 
“andif they was bora simple, I know the reason 
why—they never should have been born at all! ” 

“Oh, Mrs. Varney! how can youso fly in the 
face of Providence ?”’ ‘ 

“0, Miss Warney! Yes, it’s easy to cry O, 
Miss Warney! That's what all the world cries 
whenever a word is spoke on these wital sub- 
jects ; and as for charging our sins to Provi- 
dence, I call it a wile subterfuge. Providence 
doesn't send us our idiotic children, no more 
than he sends us our smoky chimbleys! Men 
and women have no sort of right to imprison 
immortal souls in the rickety houses that we see 
them put in every day.” 

Mrs. Ripley interrupted, by holding up both 
hands, and directly she said, ‘that even the 
trath was not to be spoken at all times,” 

“I don’t speak it at all times,” says Mrs. 
Varney. ‘I don’t so much as wenter to whis- 
per it ; men is men, and they hold things to be 
wulgar, that never would be wulgar if they 
didn’t make 'em so; and they hold ignorance 
to be modesty, which is where I don’t hold with 
‘em. I never could be brought to see the ad- 
Wantage of covering the lake of fire with a sheet 
‘of white paper, not even in Wacney's time— 
doicide is as bad as suicide, in my opinion. 
And just so long as men and women wolun- 
tarily envelope themselves in ignorance, and 
darkness, just so long will humanity be wexed 
with them that are sick, and with them that are 
lunatic, with them that are idiots, and with 
them that are possessed with devils, and with 
all manner of diseases; and just so long will our 
hille be dewoted to prisons and asylums, and our 
walleys to the places of little graves,” 








The Revolution, 


Mrs. Ripley fetched a sigh, and looked de- 
murely into the chimney- corner. 

“Dear me, I'm only wexing myself to no 
good end,” says Mrs, Varney ; ‘‘ men is men” 
—and she added, slanting her eyes upon Mrs. 
Ripley—‘‘ women is women, and they will have 
to go to the wery werge of destruction, before 
they will begin to work out their salwation, but 
I should think they was already near enough, 
to be set a-thinking.” 


It was not Mrs. Varney’s nature to invoke 
shadows, any more than other discomforts ; 
and by the aid of a line or two from Watts, she 
managed directly to get herself back into the 
sunshine, and proceeded to discuss with Mrs. 
Ripley the neighborhood gogsip. 

She talked of Deacon Meadows and his family, 
and expressed her belief that the Deacon was 
not so well todo ashe seemed. ‘ Lady Mea- 
dows,” says she, ‘“‘has a way of presenting 
surface that no walid depth will warrant, and she 
makes the Deacon keep his best foot foremost, 
and between you and me, there is not so much 
heatth-light at the Willows, as there ought to 
be. Lady Meadows, in my opinion, is an in- 
walid rather by profession than necessity, and 
the Deacon, if he had his own way, would 
rather be onto the boards of a theatre than dea- 
con in the church.” 

Of Miss Mary Meadows she said, that she was 
an apt pupil of Madame La Brue, and had more 
head than heart; of Madam herself, that she 
was no better than she should be, and of Mr. 
Job, that he was very well-disposed, very lazy, 
and very religious! 

‘*T don’t say nothing agin none of ’em,”’ says 
she, ‘‘but I wouldn’t wouch for their hearth- 
stones being upon solid foundations, not for 
their steady firelight neither.” 

Indeed, she had something to say of every- 
body in the neighborhood, but only so far as 
the persons are connected with this story, need 
her opinions be reported. 

Simon Killigrew she characterized as a valuable 
man, whether in a brick-yard, or in Congress ; 
and she should not be surprised if he advanced 
to the latter position before he was forty years 
old; of Gilbert Smith, she said, he would be 
thought to have empty rooms in the attic, if it 
were not for his father’s money ; and of Walsh 
Hill, that he was a born fool, and had nearly 
converted himself into a knave. 

The old man Ludlow she reported as having 
recently had a vision, in which he had encoun- 
tered forty-two spirits! though she but repeated 
the common report, she said, and for her own 
part, hardly thought it creditable. 

She did, however, believe some things she 
had heard about the old man’s son, Courtney— 
and then she exclaimed, ‘‘I'd like to box his 
big ears for him!” from which it may be in- 
ferred, I think, that what she had heard re- 
flected unfavorably upon the character of the 
young man, but as to the undue proportions of 
his ears, it is not unlikely that her fertile ima- 
gination accommodated itself to her retributive 
mood, in this regard. 

Perhaps by accident, perhaps by a natural 
transition, her thoughts went from Courtney 
Ludlow to Rachael Smith. Poor girl, she said, 
I don’t windicate her in all things, but I 
wouldn’t wenter to throw a stone at her, if I 
was bode on the strength of my own higher 
wirtue. Rachael won't prewaricate, and that’s 
more than can be said of some—them that 
turned her out of house and home, for instance, 
becaused she refused to lie, and say she had 
been married when she hadn’t been,” 












There was another thrust at Mr. Israel Ripley, 


‘| for it was he to whom her criticism was perti- 


nent, but the faithful wife only winced in silence, 
and she went on—‘ Yes, there was them that 
offered to provide for her and the child, if she 
would only say she had been privately married!’ 

‘*No,” says Rachael, ‘“‘not for no prowision» 
though I starve for it, will I wiolate the truth? 
I’ve got sins enough to answer for, and I won’t 
add this to the rest! I never was married, first 
or last. I had a lover, and I loved him with all 
my heart, and with all my life. I loved him so 
that I never thought of myself, and that’s all.” 

Mrs. Varney mused for a moment, and then 
said, *‘We wile creturs can’t know what the 
angel that keeps the great account did, when he 
heard that ; but if I had had his book, I would 
have writ it down in letters of gold,” 

Then she talked of little Wesley, of his pre- 
sent almost imbevize condition, in contrast with 
his promising babyhood. ‘He was so bright 
and so pretty,” says she, ‘‘that I thought he 
must comfort his mother, any ways ; but when 
I laid him in her arms, she only hid her eyes 
away from him, called him her stray lamb, and 
said how glad she would be, if she might only 
hide him im her bosom and go through the 
world, and out of the world, till she found the 
Good Shepherd. I told hershe mustn't pray 
such a prayer, Mrs. Varney went on, but she 
kept praying it over and over; never blaming 
anybody but herself, nor ence saying that 
another had been more wicked than she; and 
at last, to comfort her, I says, says I, We don’t 
know how things would have been, if Adam 
had not fell, and if things wasn’t as things is ; 
but it seems to me to inwalidate both the diwine 
love and wisdom, to say that things happen so 
unbeknown, and so unprowided for, that such 
poor wictims as you must needs be turned over to 
the old sarpent! and I, forone, can’t and won't 
believe it! The tears sprang to her eyes ; she 
caught my hand, and lifting her head from 
the pillow, seemed to listen as for dear life, so 
that I could not help going on. ‘Take com- 
fort, Rachael,” says I, *‘ for if the divinest love 
and affection that the good Lord ever implanted 
in woman’s heart had not been took advantage 
of, you weuld have no need to pray the prayer 
you have prayed.” I never shall forget how she 
looked at me ; it was as if her eyes growed fast 
to me ; they drawed me right to her, somehow, 
and I kissed her, and says I, I love you, Rachel, 
anyhow, all the same, andI took her in my 
bosom ; and she fluttered and trembled there 
like a bird that has been frightened almost te 
death. 

It all got out, what I said, and what I did, 
and give me aheap of trouble. Some said they 
would have me upinthe church before I was 
done with it ; and others, that I held my wirtue 
as cheap as Rachael did hers, I was showed in 
warious ways that I had fell from my regelar 
stauding ; when a rewival come round, and wo- 
men and men fell to shouting, and falling down 
promixuous, the shawls and bonnets and things, 
wasn’t given me to hold no more, as they had 
always been thentofore ; but though my feelings 
was wounded up a good deal, my conscience 
never smit me for my word of cheer to poor 
Rachael.” 

And the good woman seemed to feel the 
wound afresh, for the tears came to her eyes, 
but she got the better of them by gazing stead- 
ily at the chimney-crane for a moment and af- 
terward arranging the pot-hooks along it, in 
more symmetrical order. 

She then said, that she supposed she was too 
free-spoke ; ‘‘but,” she added, ‘by natur my 
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reasonable powers was very gteat, and when 
was born agin, I didn’t get so much grace as to 
wangvish ‘em altogether.” 
It seemed to her, she said, that works was too 
little sot by—that salwation wasn’t all wicarious, 
though some acted as though they thought so, 


(To be continued. ) 








MISS ANTHONY’S RECEPTION. 





Tue entize press of this city have dealt so 
kindly by our Proprietor in their reports of the 
gathering on Tuesday evening, we are glad to 
express our obligation to them by republishing 
their notices; and we are quite sure friends 
abroad will pardon us for crowding out original 
matter for this purpose. 


From the New York World. 


MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY—CELEBRATION OF 
SUSAN'S SEMI-CENTENNIAL—GRAND GATHERING 
AT THE WOMAN'S BUREAU. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony is again the Moses of 
her sex. She has perpetrated a daring innova- 
tion m regard to that subject which has hitherto 
been with woman the most sacred and inviolate. 
No more talk of women of certain or uncertain 
age. Susan squarely owns up to fifty; and 
henceforth the sterner sex need have no com- 
punction in discussing the ages of their female 
friends. This act of Susan’s marks an era in 
the woman’s movement more singular and por- 
tentious than any that has preceded 1. How 
delicate has hithero been the question of a lady’s 
age? Who shoald venture to decide the num- 
ber of decades, even, that have brought their 
summers’ splendor and their winters’ frost to 
freight the memory of the women they loved or 
loved net. But nous avons change lout cela—or 
or rather Miss Anthony has. A lady's age is no 
longer to remain a matter of uncertainty. The 
illusions of doubt shall be expelled, and much 
good may it do to those who dispel them. 

A large number of friecds and admirers of 
the private virtues and public services of Miss 
Anthony assembled at the Woman’s Bureau in 
Twenty-third street last evening to congratulate 
the lady upon this auspicious auniversary, and 
to wish her the customary “‘ Many happy re- 
turns.of the day.” The. parlors were dazzling 
with light, the atmosphere laden with perfume, 
the walls covered with beautiful works of art, 
and the sweet sounds of woman’s laughter and 
silvery prattle filled the apartments. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony stood at the top of 
the ‘staircase to receive her numerous friends. 
She wore a dress of rich shot silk, dark red and 
black, cut square in front, with a stomacher of 
white lace and a pretty little cameo brooch. All 
female vanities she mgorously discarded—no 
hoop, no train, no bustle, no pauier, no 
chignon, no powder, no paint, no rouge, no 
patches, no nonsense of any kind. But there 
‘was one female weakness to whieh even Susan 
must yield. Like Miss Blimber, she appeared 
with a new pair of zold spectacles. And from 
her kindly eyes, and from her gentle lips, there 
beamed out the sweetest smiles to all those 
loving friends, who admiring her really admir- 
able efforts in the cause of human freedom, her 
undaunted heroism amidst a dark and gloomy 
warfare, were glad to press her hand and show 
their appreciation of her character and achieve- 
ments. 

Mrs. Phelps, too, reviewed with delight the 
troops of triends who filled the parlors. She 
was draped in an elegant silk of small white 
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and black stripes, richly trimmed with.,black 
lace. 

‘*T am glad to see so many of our friends here 
to do honor to Susan,” said a friend on entering 
the drawing-room. 

Ah,” said Mrs. Phelps, ‘‘and I too. She 
is the Damascus blade of the whole woman 
movement.” 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker took a conspic- 
uous part inthe proceedings. She was dressed 
in gray silk, trimmed with white lace ; her hair 
was dressed in natural curls; and the lady 
looked as charming as could be. 

Mrs. Allen, of Jamestown, was dressed in 
rich fawn-colored satin, with an elegant white 
lace shawl ; hair powdered, and decorated with 
pearls. This lady had a most distinguished 
appearance. Her daughter, Mrs. Black, was 
dressed in green silk trimmed with white che- 
nille ; hair in long flowing curls, with chignon, 
and diamonds, 

Mrs. Dr. Lozier was dressed in black velvet, 
en train. 

Mrs. Randall appeared to great advantage in 
a rich black velvet dress and train ; low-cut 
bodice bordered with lace. 

Mrs. Munson was dressed in rose-colored 
satin trimmed with white lace, and diamond or- 
namenis. 

Mrs. Biake{was dressed in lavender silk richly 
trimmed with lace ; diamond ornaments. 

Mrs. Sarah Fisher Ames was dresséd in a black 
silk spotted with yellow satin flowers, lace shaw], 
and coral ornaments. ‘ 

Mrs. Theodore Tilton was dressed in violet 
satin, short skirt, and panier, trimmed with 
black lace. 

Among the gentlemen present were Mr. Samuel 
E. Sewell, of Boston; Professor Lyman, Mr. 
Conant, Mr. Munson, Junius Henri Brown, Mr. 
Fred. Moulton, Robert J. Johnston, Henry 
Raymond; Dr. Walker, etc. 


Miss Anthony, in the course of the day, had 
received manypleasant notes and telegrams from 
her friends. Lilie Peckham, of Wisconsin, sent 
her the following : 

Utah and Wyoming are ours. Wisconsin so7n will be. 
Greeting and congratulation to Susan B. Anthony, the 
heroige of the hour. 

The birthday presents Miss Anthony received 
were almost too numerous to mention. In the 
gentleman’s reception parlor was pointed out a 
stand of rare and exquisite flowers, sent by Mrs. 
R. W. Pearsall, of Long Island. And, by the 
by, it isas well to remark that Miss Anthony 
wore a beautiful boquet of roses, the present 
of another friend. Mr. Meeker, of the Tribune, 
sent hera complete set of the works of Mar- 
garet Faller. A very handsome pen and ink 
sketch was sent by Eliza Greatorex. Lucretia 
Mott sent her a handsome pocket-book, the 
contents of which, whether checks, greenbacks, 
or weighty gold, one need not stop to i nquire. 
Miss Sarah Johnston presented Miss Anthony 
with an elegant gold watch, chain, and pin. 
There were smaller presents in infinite variety ; 
and, altogether, Miss Anthony had just cause 
to feel delighted with the souvenirs that came 
to her laden with the good wishes of her 
friends, 

At about 9:30, when the rooms were quite 
crowded, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker called 
the meeting to order, and opened the proceod- 
ings by announcing that Mrs. Ann T. Randall 
would read a poem from Miss Phoebe Cary. 


MISS CARY’S POEM. 


We touch our caps, and place to-night 
The yictor’s wreath upon her, 


ie 





Tbe woman who outranks us all 
Tn courage and in hcnor, 


While others in domestic broils 
Have proved by word and carriage 
That one of the United States 
Is not the state of marriage. 


She, caring not for loss of men, 
Nor for the world’s confusion, 
Has carried on a civil war 
And made a “ Revolution."’ 


True, other women have been brave, 
When banded or hus-banded, 

But she has bravely fought her way 
Alone and single-handed. 


And think of her unselfish strife, 
Her g disposition, 

Who never made a lasting prop 
Out of a proposition. 





She might had chosen an honored name, 
» And none had scorned or hisged it - 
Have written Mrs. Jones or Smith, 
But, strange to say, she Missed it. 
For fifty years to come may she 
Grow rich and ripe and mellow, 
Be quoted even above ‘‘ par,’’ 
“Or any other fellow ; ”’ 
And spread the truth from pole to pole, 
And keep her hght a-burning, 
Before she cuts her stick to go * 
To where there’s no returning. 


Because her motto grand hath been 
The rights of every human, 

And first and last, and right or wrong, 
She takes the part of woman. 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned,”’ 
To aid, not to amuse one ; 

Take her for all in al!, we ne'er 
Shall see the match of Susan. 

After various other exercises, including the 
reading of poems and letters and delightful re- 
citations, by Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Randall, Profes- 
sor Lyman and Miss Clara Norris, there were 
calis for the recipient of all these compliments. 


Miss Anthony came forward and was received 
with loud applause. She seid if this were av 
assembled mob or a convention which declared 
that woman should not vote and speak, my 
tongue would be loosed, and I should know 
what to say. I mever made a speech except to 
set people to work. So soon as cultivated wo- 
men come up and are ready to do the speaking, 
I shall fall back. My work is that of subsoil 
plowing. But I have before me a number of 
elegant and educated women who know how to 
speak and reason upon these things ; women 
who write, and sing, and utter in public those 
sentiments and ideas of whose truth they are 
inwardly convinced. The public taste demands 
this too ; the public demands the discussion of 
women’s rights everywhere on the lecture plat- 
form, and will hardly admit the discussion of 
any other topic. With the tide thus rising in 
favor of the equal rights of women, I can only 
stand dumb before you. Yet still I will ask you 
to work heartily for the cause. The women of 
Wyoming and Utah already have the ballot; 
that has been decided. But what is the state o! 
things in New York? Here the women are told 
that they must go down inio John Morrissey's 
district and beg ihe ballot of his constitu- 
ency, if they want to havea part in the govern- 
ment. I ask you, then, as your best testimony 
of my services on this the twentieth anniversary 
of my public work, to join me in making % 
demand on Congress for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment giving’women the right to vote. And 
then to go with me bofore the State Legisla- 
tures to secure its ratification, and when the 
Secretary of State proclaims that that amend- 
ment has been ratified by twenty-eight states 
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then Susan B. Anthony will stop work—but not 
before. 

Mrs. Randall, of Oswego, being called upon 
to do something towards entertaining the guests, 
recited a piece entitled ‘The Chiming of the 
Bells,” intended to illustrate the different tones 
of the bells of churches of various religious 
sects, and the language they would use in 
summoning worshippers, could they speak. 
The rendering of the piece was very effective 
and charming, and Mrs. Randall received more 
than her share of applause. 

The ‘‘closet scene” from ‘Hamlet’ fol- 
lowed; Professor Lyman taking the part of the 
melancholy Dane, while Miss Clara Norris, who 
has appeared several times at the theatre of 
the Union League Club, personated Queen Ger- 
(rude. The parts were both well taken ; the ef- 
forts of Miss Norris being especially commend- 
ed. This lady intends soon giving up readings 
altogether and going on the stage. She will visit 
Boston in a few days for the purpose of carry 
ing out this plan. 

During the evening the ladies were invited to 
take the gentlemen down stairs and offer them 
some refreshments. A handsome cake was 
especially recommended on the ground 
that 1t- was made by a country school- 
mistress. Ice cream and confectionery were also 
passed around, and the scene in the dining- 
room was both social and pleasant. One gen- 
tleman of an inquiring turn of mind, noticing 
a vase of cigar-lighters on the mantel, became 
horrified at the idea of the ladies of the ‘‘Bu- 
reau” smoking, but on being informed that the 
room was occupied by Parker Pillsbury, recov- 
ered his equanimity. 





From the New York Tribune. 

CareFut readers of the Tribune have probably 
succeeded in discovering that we have not al- 
ways been able to applaud the course of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. Indeed, we have often 
felt, and sometimes said, that her methods were 
as unwise as we thought her aim undesirable. 
But through these years of disputation and 


. straggling, Miss Anthony bas thoroughly im- 


pressed friends and enemies alike with the 
sincerity and earnestness of her purposes ; aud 
the pleasant little gathering, last night, at the 
Woman’s Bureau to celebrate her fiftieth birth- 
day, a8 reported elsewhere, has, in this light, an 
interest for many who have small sympathy 
with the Woman Suffrage movement. 


THE SEMI-CENTENARY OF THE WOMAN'S BUREAU. 
MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


Fifty years ago the full moon of Suffrage rose 
in the small, red and wrinkled countenance of 
the infant Susan B. Anthony, ‘ AarraTion 
is the word,” says Miss Anthony in these, her 
later years. Agitation was probably the word 
then, as a happy family surrounded the cradle 
ot the boisterous phenomenon. Miss Anthony 
has compressed into her half century a deal of 
work, talk, hurry and resolution. Beginning 
with the Women’s Temperance Conventions in: 
1848, she has strewn the gliding years with or- 
ganizations, societies, conventions innumera- 
ble, to the wonderment, if not always to the 
admiration, of an observant world. ‘ Through 
all these: years,” remarks Mrs. E. C. Stanton, 
‘Miss Anthony was the connecting link be- 
tween me and the outer world—the reform 
scout who went to see what was going on in the, 
enemy’s camp, and returning with maps and 
observations to plan the mode of attack. ...... 
Whenever we saw a work t> be doae, we would 





together forge our thunderbolts in the form of 
resolutions, petitions, appeals, and speeches on 
every subject—uniformly accepting every in- 
vitation to go everywhere and at everything.” 
It has been intimated that Miss A. has not re- 
mained sweet Dian’s notary (vote-ry ?) in maiden 
meditation fancy free, because nobody asked 
her to change her name and station. Many 
victims, we are told, are carrying crushed hearts 
and blighted hopes through life, and all because 
of the unrelenting cruclty exercised by this 
usually good-humored woman toward the whole 
male sex. 

Miss Anthony’s birthday was celebrated last 
evening, at the Woman’s Bareau, formally, 
brilliantly and picturesquely. The parlors were 
crowded by groups of earnest friends, who came 
prepared to testify, poetically and substantially, 
their appreeiation of Miss 4.’s character and 
actions. Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Boston, the queenly scup:tor, 
Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, Junius 
Henri Browne, Mrs. Mary F. Gilbert, Dr. Or- 
sina Fowler Smith, Mrs. Dr. Clemence Lozier, 
Mrs. Langdon, and Mrs. Anna T. Randall. 
Mrs. Phelps assisted Miss Anthony in receiving 
her guests with graceful cordiality. Miss A. 
was attired in a pretty silk frock presented by 
Miss Anna E. Dickinson, and seemed both 
touched and pleased by the congratulations of 
her friends. 


Numerous substantial gifts in the sbape of 
checks, etc., attested the sincerity of these ex- 
pressions. 

Mrs. Hooker read a few lines addressed to 
Miss A. by her husband, who styles the subject 
of his pen, ‘‘the maiden Mars.’’ Said Miss 
Susan, smiling pleasantly, ‘‘1 suppose you ex- 
pect me to blush now.”  ‘‘Oh, no,” said Mrs. 
Hooker, ‘‘ the reporters will take care of that.” 

The following verse came from the lips of the 
versatile Mrs. Bronson : 

Though from a}] diseases we try to be free, 
This contagion you'll covet with me, 
Though it seems paradoxical, let us desire 


That we all may catch St, Anthony’s Fire. 
. 7 * . 





From the New York Sun. 
MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY.—A BRAVE OLD MAID 
RECEIVING HER FRIENDS’ SUBSTANTIAL CON- 
GRATULATIONS. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, having had the cour- 
are to acknowledgs herself fifty years of age, a 
committee of ber friends planned a little enter- 
tainment in her honor last evening at the Wo- 
men’s Bureau in East Twenty-third street. Not- 
withstanding the wet weather, the handsome 
parlors of the Bureau were well filled. * * 





From the New York Times. 

MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY.—FIFTY YEARS OF 
LIFE AND TWENTY OF WORK—A PLEASANT 
GATHERING AT THE WOMAN'S BUREAU—LET- 
TERS, POETRY, DECLAMATION AND A SPEECH. 
We are fam‘har with the stor; of the man 

who boasted that be had written an anoymous 

letter and signed it with his own name. Imitat- 
ing his illustrous example, the ladies of the Wo- 
man’s Bureau planned a surprise party to cele- 
brate Miss Anthony’s fiftieth birthday, and kind- 
ly prepared ‘their victim torthe shock. Birth- 
days, 1t may be well to mention, are both honor- 
able and ancient institutions. They :un back to 

a time whence “the memory of man runneth 

not to the contrary.” It was eminenily fitting 

that Miss Anthony should have one, and may 
be taken as a symbo! ot the. equality of the 





sexes, in this one respect at least. Miss An- 
thony, moreover, bears her fifty summers light- 
ly. Whatever our sentiments may be as to the 
cause she advocates, we do full justice to her 
restless energy and activity and unswerving 
fidelity to her principles. Charming and cor- 
dial in her manners, with kind words for all, 
she welcomed each guest last evening and set 
them at once athome and at ease. * * * 





From the New York Herald. 

‘* SUSAN'S” HALF CENTURY—FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY—PERSONAL 
SKETCH FROM HER OWN IMPRESSIONS AND RE- 
COLLECTION—TIWENTY YEARS OF WOMAN'S WORK 
—COMPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIAL BY HER WELL- 
WISHERS AND FELLOW-WORKERS. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony attained the fiftieth 
anniversary of her birth yesterday. The ladies 
of the Woman’s Bureau very commendably ar- 
ranged that this eventful day should not pass 
withouta celebration, and, though it was opposed 
by Miss Anthony, she yielded to the counsels of 
her friends, and with uncharacteristic meekness 
placed herself at their disposal. 


To the invitations that the Bureau sent out 
inviting Susan’s friends to a reception last night 
at the office of Taz Revonvtion, East Twenty- 
third street, there was a large and hearty re- 
sponse. The parlors of the house were crowded 
with a bevy of fair women and of noted men, all 
of whom greeted Susan with the heartiest and 
kindest of congratulations, and evidently sin- 
cerely wished her another fifty years’ lease of 
her useful and eventful life. The invitation cards 
elegantly engraved and printed on fine paper 
with the letters W. B. ciaborately wrought in an 
embossed monogram, were as follows : 

The Jadies of the Woman’s Bureau invite you to a Re- 
ception on Tuesday evening, February 15, to celebrate 
the Fiftieth Birthday of Susan B. Anthony. 

On this occasion her friends will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to testify their appreciation uf her twenty years’ 
services in behalf of woman. 

ELIZABETH B. PHELPS, 

Mas. A. B. DARLING, 

CHuaRLoTTe B, WILBoUR. 
49 East Twenty-third street, New York. 

A number of letters had been received during 
the day from Senators and others, who were ad- 
mirers of the public life of Miss Anthony, in all 
of which the writers testified pratically their 
appreciation of the public work done by Susan 
during the busy years of her busy life, Pleasant 
recognitions of the day in the shape of testi- 
monials of regard from those among her own 


.sex in humble life, whom she bad been instru- 


mental in benefitting, were found upon the 
tables, as well as similar recognitions in tangible 
shape from those who fill a more prominent 
place in public life. 

It was regarded last night and was a topic of 
conversation that the public announcement that 
Susan was fifty years old was one more of the 
courageous things for which her life had been 
distinguished. Battling with the wrong and 
striving for the right has not left so rigid a 
mark of the progress of the years upon her fea- 
tures so as to prevent her keeping up a little 
fiction about her being fair and forty. Miss 
Anthony preferred the truth, and she says that 
the register in the family Bible supports the as- 
sertion that a half century of rolling years have- 
passed before her. 

Life to her has been real and earnest. She 
was born in Massachusetts ; her mother was a 
Baptist and her father a Quaker. At five years 
of age her tamily removed into Washington 
County, N. Y., and her father commenced, in 
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1826, with Judge John McClain, the business 
of the manufacturing of cotton. Though there 


was no need for it, pecuniarily, the business at 
that time being prosperous, her father carrying 
out the principle that he thoroughly adhered to, 
tkat girls should be able to earn their own living 
as well as boys, she began to teach a school at 
fifteen years old, and that she continued to do 
until she was thirty years of age. In 1837 there 
was a great commercial clash, and with it her 
father lost his property, and the training of her 
early life became very useful in fitting her to 
acquire the means of supporting herself. She 
was a practical believer in temperance, and the 
first speech she ever made, which was in 1849, 
in Rochester, was in connection with this move- 
ment. It is also worthy of note that this speech 
was provoked by the determination of those who 
were in charge of this movement to prevent wo- 
men speaking. Miss Anthony had not at that 
time heard anything about ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” 
but she set about organizing a Woman’s Tem- 
perance Convention at Albany. She ma*e the 
acqvaintance of Mrs. Stanton in 1851; and in 
1852 Miss Anthony canvassed the state upon 
the Temperance question. At the Syracuse 
Woman's Rights Convention of that year 
she was appointed Secretary. Finding that 
the drunkard’s wives could not help them- 
selves, she in 1853 called a convention in Roch- 
ester, for Woman's Rights. She obtained the 
services of the Rev. W. H. Channing in writing 
a call for a New York State Convention to be 
held®on the 1st of December, 1853. During 
1854 and 1855 she visited fifty-four of the 
sixty counties of the state of New York, ad- 
vocating this question. In February, 1854, she 
went to Albany and held a State Convention 
there, It was at this convention Mrs. Stanton 
read her first address beforesthe Legislature: 
Right along up to last night has Miss Anthony 
labored in this cause, and onward unto victory 
is still her motto. For ten years she also ad- 
vocated the cause of women in the New York 
Teachers’ Association, and succeeded in raising 
the salaries of those teachers permanently. 


It is worthy of note that this ‘‘ rub-a-dub of 
agitation,” as Daniel Webster used to tay, was 
carried on without being backed by a large sub- 
scription list. Miss Anthony worked it very 
much on the Micawber plan trusting to anything 
that might turn up for finding the pecuniary 
sinews of war, and she says she always had 
enough and to spare. The details of her man- 
agement, which she explained to our reporter, 
were eminently practical and were crowned with 
success. In 1867 she committed the ‘‘ mistake” 
for which she has not to this day been forgiven 
by many who sympathise with her on all the 
great public movements to which she is allied. 
In that year the people of Kansas were to decide 
the question of admitting to the franchise what 
Horace Greeley called ‘‘the less musSculur sex.” 
Kansas was deserted by Mr, Greeley and others 
ou this question and in her Kansas campuign, 
George Francis Train, whom she had never 
seen before, joined her in ‘‘ stumping” that state 
on the Woman's Suffrage question. Exceptione 
were taken as to the wisdom of this course, 
mainly because of Mr. Train’s eccentuicities, 
and Susan has not yet been forgiven for this 
daring escapade. 

The remainder of Miss Anthony’s public ca- 
reer is contemporaneous with the news of to- 
day ; and last night showed that the hearts and 
heads of good and noble women recognized it 
as worthy of respect and commendation. 


The proceedings of last evening were of a so- 





i 





cial and informal character. Groups gathered 
themselves around a centre table and listexed to 
poems, letters, sentiments and addresses sent 
by approving friends, 


From the Evening Mail. 

A GOLDEN MAIDENHOOD.—CELEBRATION OF THE 
FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY.— 
THE MAIDEN MARB. 

Miss Susan B, Anthony, the consistent, per- 
sistent advocate of Woman’s Rights for a scors 
of years, was yesterday half a century old. We 
could not have been so ungallant ourselves, had 
we learned the fact in a mysierious way, to have 
whispered it to the passing wind, lest it should 
go still farther, but when her dearest friends 
and fellow-laborers shout it from the house-tops 
and in tones the most imperative hurl it at the 
open ears of a dozen and a half reporters, our 
duty to the public forbids our mlence. We, 
therefore, repeat, and, at the same time, an- 
nounce that the lady glorifies therem, that Miss 
Susan B. Anthony is fifty years and one day old 
to-day. 

The members of the Woman's Bureau, desir- 
ous to give expression to their delight that Miss 
Acthony had lived through half a century, and 
gave goodly promise of seeing the other half to 
its smaller end, invited the friends and admirers 
of the good lady to meet them at their rooms 
in Twenty-third street last evening. Nothwith- 
standing the unpleasantnees of the weather, the 
reception rooms of the Bureau were well filled 
by nine o'clock, the ladies, as a matter of courses 
being in large majority. As the guests arrived 
they were introduced to Miss Anthony by the 
courteous Mrs. Phelps. 

Miss Anthouy looked her very best, and let 
the truth be said, even should it be followed by 
persecuting proposals from the bachelors, she 
didn’t look much more than five-and-twenty. 
The geniel salutations and happy surroundings 
of the hour, effaced for the time those lines 
which care and earnest labor and fifty years will 
make, however pure the soul within. Miss 
Anthony was happy and she looked it. She 
was comely without rouge or powder, dignified 
and graceful in her movements, without the aid 
of furbelows or flowing train. 

Not so, however, with many of the fair ones 
present, who did not scorn to add to their already 
npened charms all the accessories which Fashion 
dictates. All the witcheries and wickednesses 
of the latest mode were on exhibition—the patch, 
the rouge, the tempting decollete, thé frosted 
cereyum, the sweeping trail of countless yards 
of silk and satin. 

Among the ladies present distinguished for 
their good sense and teste, and for their advocacy 
of the Sixteenth amendment we recognized 

. * . . . 


After an hour spent in pleasant chat in ex- 
amining the artistic surroandings with which 
the rooms were decorated, and admiring the 
numerous gifts which had been presented to Miss 
Anthony during the course of the auspicious 
day, the formal, if we may so call them, pro- 
ceecings began. Mrs, Hooker asked the atten- 
tiow of the guests while Mrs. Randall should 
read & salutation from Pheebe Cary to her friend, 
Miss Anthony. This being readily given, the 
following sparkling poem was read : 

. . * * * 

A fearful rush from the reporters added to the 
applause which followed the reading of the 
verses—a rush for this morceau trom Phoebe 
Cary. Youth and beauty in the person of Mr. 





Henry Raymon.i carried off the prize. Indeed 
it seems that if this young gentleman is to con- 


tinue in this field, the old stagers will have no 
show when this women are around. They liter- 
ally crowd about him, and it is only now and 
then that a male admirer gets a peep at him at 
these conventions of the fair. 

Mrs. Hooker who never made a rhyme read a 
very good one written by her husband, but she 
thonght it too good for general circulation, and 
pocketed it for Taz Revorution Amen. 

s . * * . 

Miss Anthony wears her years and honors 
well. May we live till the celebration of het 
centenary, and she to read the report thereof 
next day in the columns of the Evening Mail. 





From the New York Globe. 

Wuatever may be thought of the advanced 
position Miss Anthony holds on Woman Suf- 
frage, no one of reason can doubt her life-long 
fidehty to the work of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of woman and achieving for her sex a just 
respect and a noble and righteous freedom and 
independence. From the Roman days, when 
all individuality of the members of a family was 
entirely lost in that of the head of the house, 
down through the era of the English common 
law, when a married woman lost all independent 
rights, to the present time, the progress of wo- 
man has been great but comparatively slow. 
In these latter days, however, the aspirations 
and activities of woman are greatly quickened, 
her day of pure and perfect freedom seems and 
near at hand. 

When the year of jubilee shall at last ring in, 
no name will be more highly honored than that 
of Miss Susan B, Anthony. And her honors 
have been well deserved. Early and late, in 
season and out of season, in places high and 
low, all over this broad land, by voice and pen, 
has she labored with unflagging zeal for the 
exalted liberty of woman. We are not of 
those who believe ali blessings come with the 
ballot, or that the act of putting a printed shp 
in a box frees the mind of error, passion, or 
bigotry, or brings to the voter the good he most 
requires, Still, we do put faith in woman and 
delight in her exaltation. Men who have 
honored mothers, pure sisters, and devoted 
wives or loving daughters, owe to Miss An- 
thony a heavy debt of gratitude for ber life-work 
in behalf of women. To-night, the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of her birthday, her 
friends will give a reception in her honor at the 
Woman’s Bureau in Twenty-third street. Let 
it be made an occasion which will give endur- 
ing proof that men, alter all, are ubove preju- 
dice or iow desire in their devotion to woman, 
and that woman really knows how to honor and 
be true to herself. 





From the New York Courier. 

Miss AntHony’s reception has been one of 
the events of the week. We are glad that this 
reception was a success—not only in the num- 
bers wh o agsembled to pay respect to a woman 
whom all people must honor, however much 
they may differ from ber in ideas; but we 
are glad that it was a success in the literary 
efforts which crowned the occasion. and above 
all, in the more substantial testimonials of re- 
gard of which the lady was the recipient. 

Men who have expended abont half of the 
time ond half of the energy im the business of 
money-making which Miss Anthony has ex- 
pended in benefitting the race, hayebecome mil- 
lionaires, and have been held up to the risivg 
generation as examples of industry and energy 





worthy of imitation. Bronzes have beenerec 
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and numerous biographies have been written to 
dothem honor. Had Miss Anthony labored for 
herself as devotedly as she has for others, she 
would no doubt have received the usual reward 
in greenbacks ; and but for the fact of her be- 
ing a woman, might have had a bronze erected 
in her honor. Who knows ? 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 





Wasninaton, Feb. 5, 1870. 

Tue change in public opinion about Woman 
Suffrage in England cannot fail to act on legis- 
lators here. If Mr. D’Israeli and the Tories 
think it worth while to concede Parliamental as 
well as municipal suffrage to women house- 
holders, Mr, Sumner and Judge Wilson will 
give the matter new consideration. There has 
been so much debate on the public charities 
that Congress has not found time to take up 
the Suffrage question. ‘Lhe respectable legis- 
lature of the nation is as dilatory as a French 
modiste, and yon may be. satisfied if the fran- 
chise comes before them next May. ‘There is 
prospect of along session this year; ‘school 
keeps till June,” members say, ‘‘ there is so much 
business on hand.” Don’t you admire the way 
in which men do what they call hard work? If 
one of them was found who hadn’t time to lounge 
on the sofas in the Senate cuamber, or to smoke 
in the ante-rooms, I should believe that Con- 
gtessmen might be an exception to their sex. 
Men find everything in order for them in the 
morning at home, take their »reakfasts, and go 
down to the office in a serene frame, as regards 
time, and work begins in this manner :—divers 
pickings and fussings about the desk, settling 
back in the chair for ten minutes, to make a 
survey of business. Note to write to pretty 
girl—chaffing with the book-keeper—fools- 
cap brought out and heading written—five 
lines produced. Cigar out—light another— 
man comes in :—“ Seen the news about Tweed 
andthe Ring?” Hunting of newspapers and 
brief jokes. The two settle down to wnite, op- 
posite—“ How much d’ you think I gave fcr 
those cigars?” Discussion interrupted by the 
entrance of a woman on burincss. Handsome 
woman has half an hour's time vouchsafed her. 
Pokey one receives three minutes, ‘ 1’m so very 
busy, you see,” Scembbles ferociously till noon, 
rushes out for lunch, bolts it for want of time, 
comes back and plays push pin for half an 
hour. Ihave seen men who were actually so 
‘*put to it” for amusement, that they would 
cut the Bible, that is, openit at hazard, and 
tead verses, as if for divination, Masculine 
business flies fast between two and five. In- 
deed most of the work of the day is done in 
those three hours. Man goes home to find 
everything in order, He toils not, neither does 
he spin, but shirt collars and buttons are al- 
ways renewed for him without his cognizance. 

When a woman attempts a vocation, she 
carries its work and the special duties of her 
sex together. She must look after break- 
fast it she wants it to suit her; she must darn 
her stockings sew and lace on her rufflea in the 
weary time after office or studio hours. The 
bother of dress-making reaches her personally, 
unless she is fortunate enough to find a dress- 
meker who is one of the anointed. Large bills 
won't save the annoyance, for one must dictate 
and oversee continually, or the half-crude dress- 
maker's taste will clothe one in effects utterly 
foreign to one’s style. When she has sewed 
the buttons on her boots, and touched the tips 
with French blacking - who ever heard of a 





The Revointion, 


woman’s shoes cared for by any one but her- 
self ?—when she has done a little shopping, 
and carried the extra yard of trimming to her 
dress-maker—when she has left a note for the 
friend, whose invitation for the third time must 
be declined—when she hos dressed her own 
hair, mended her glove, and watered her plants, 
the woman may seek her studio or desk, and 
do you know how she works there? From ten 
till five I have known women in New York to 
write, sing and teach, with only a hasty respite 
for a cup of bouillon or chocolate, which, I am 
happy to see, supplant the nerve-destroying 
tea. After this, fhese women were ready 
to go home, receive company, sew for their 
wardrobes, or begin another half day’s work 
in the evening. Why is it that women do 
not require stimulus as men do? The former 
are able to endure heavy tasks without the 
solace of cigars or brandy. I will believe the 
secret lies in clean lives, and the perpetually 
renovating power of good motives, and 
steady work. Women bring spiritual forces to 
their assistance ; loves and imaginations cluster 
about their daily lessons and hide the weary 
way. I donot envy men their strengta when it 
is set against this nervous, imaginative force. 

Last Friday, cold and clear as it was, Mrs. 
Griffing chaperoned me to the Howard Univer- 
sity for the Freedmen. In herself, Mrs. Griffing 
is one of the best arguments for Equal Rights I 
ever saw. A woman of such recognized charity 
and discretion, that Congress last year gave her 
the distribution of its appropriation for the relief 
of Freedmen ($30,000), is certainly fit for other 
trusts. You have no arguments for your eause 
that will go so far as living ones. Women who 
work will win the day, not those who fret, flatter 
or diplomatize. 

It is telling on somebody, but there is domes- 
tio influence for Equal Rights even in the Vice- 
Presidency. Mr. Colfax is examining the mat- 
ter, but Mrs. Colfax has examined it and records 
her decision in bebalf of her sex. Mrs, Colfax 
deserves to be registered the most domestic wo- 
man of the government. People say the Vice- 
President admired her perfect house-keeping, 
or rather home keeping—sh, the difference !— 
and married her that he might have just such a 
home. I don’t believe Mrs, Grant bothers her 
head, a clever one toa certain degree, avout 
anything beyond her husband and children and 
her toilet. The fact is, a few women in this 
country bave so many ri~hts that they don’t 
know what to do with any more; among them 
you and I, anc Mrs, Grant and Miss Hutchix- 
son of the Tribune. All the same, don’t Jet us 
stand in any one else’s way. 

The leaven ot curiosity had creptinto the statis- 
tician’s brain at the Agricultural Department the 
other day to know what women were doing as 
farmers, and he actually wanted? to have a paper 
made out for the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment, embodying the results of feminine horti- 
culture. I told him about Miss Marwadel’s 
Horticultural School on Long Island, and 
Miss Friller’s vineyards at Cleveland and other 
cases I knew personally. Let us have a census 
of women at once, to show what they are doing 
in business, and how much property they repre 
sent, A woman who is clever, young and un- 
burdened can scarcely help making monéy, un- 
less she has a perilous fondness for ice cream 
and confectionery, or say round point.. Let 
men see the wealth women represent, and that- 
will be a tangible argument. they cannot resist. 
Apropés of spending money, do you know there 
is a faro bank on Fourteenth st., kept b y & wo- 
man, where the women clerks of the Treasury 





go to gamble their salaries away? It is said 
that women of fashion frequent the splendid 
haunt and stake their diamond rings on the 
green cloth—bless me! perhaps its a red one! 
I must confess ignorance of proper terms. I 
asked the chief in our office if it was so, and he 
said yes. I never go behind his authority. 

If Congress doesn’t have something to say on 
the matter of franchise in another week, I shall 
invent a debate myself. See if I don’t! 


Dovatass. 








HE WEDDING RING. 





Reapers of Toe RevonvTion may be inter- 
ested in the following essay, that seems to be 
going, unclaimed, the round of the press : 


The wedding ring finger is the fourth finger on th 
left hand. Why this panticular digit should have re- 
ceived such a token of honor and trust beyond all its 
congeners, both in pagan and christian times, has been 
variously interpreted. The most common explanation 
is, according to Sir Thomas Browne, “ presuming there- 
in that a particular vessel, nerve, vein or artery, is 
conferred thereto from the heart;*’ which direct vas- 
cular communication Browne shows to be anatomically 
incorrect, Macrobius gives another reason, which may 
perbaps satisfy those anatomists who are not sutisfied 
with the above. ‘Pollex,” he says, “‘or thumb (whose 
office and general usefulness are sufficiently indicated 
from its Latin derivative poello, and from its Greek 
equivalent, antichier, which means, as ‘ good as a hand’), 
is too busy to be set apart for any such special employ- 
ment ; the next finger to the thumb being half protected 
on that side besides having other work to do, is also 
ineligible ; the opprobium attaching te the middle fin- 
gers, called medicus, puts it entirely out of the question; 
and as the little finger stands exposed and is moreover 
too puny to enter the lists in such a contest, the spousal 
honors devolve naturally on pronubus, the wedding 
finger.” 

In the British Apollo, 1788, it is urged that the fourth 
finger was chosen not only from its >eing less used than 
either of the rest, but more capable of Preserving aring 
from bruises; having this one quality peculiar to it- 
self, that it cannot be extended but in company with 
some other finger, whereas the rest may be stretched 
out to their full length and straightness. 


——— 


Dientry or Doc Ficutixec.—The New York 
Sun has been exposing a Dog Pit and reports at 
much length on its mysteries. Here is a speci- 
men of the sport in which, it appears, ‘‘our 
most thrifty legislators and rulers” take delight. 
When women vote will they, too, becone bet- 
tors on the teeth of dogs, and of men that bite 
off the heads of rats tor wagers of ‘‘ money sto- 
len from the city treasury?” We shall see, 
But to the Sun: 


The killing of rats by a man with his teeth is the low. 
est and most revolting “‘ sport” of which human nature 
bas been capable since the days of the gladiators and 
the martyrs, when the most refined Roman ladies en. 
joyed the “sports” of the Coliseum and watched with 
interest the fate and struggles of a christian maiden 
thrown to a wild cow or a famished leopardess. The 
man who pits himselt against a dog, or against time, in 
rat-killing, catches the rats one at s time in his hand and 
bites or tears off their heads with nis teeth. He must 
take the rat’s head clean off, or else it does not count 
The rat, of course, makes all the fight he canand often 
gets a good grip on the man’s lip, or cheek, or nose, and 
‘oy the time the horrid ‘sport’ has ended, the wretch’s 
face sometimes presents the appéaratce of a gory mass 
of lacerated flesh. And this is one of the sports in which 
some of our most thrifty (égislators and rulers delight, 
and on which they stake money which they steal from 
the city treasury. It is the supporters of such ‘places 
who also fill out the ranks of the repedters and, low 
scoundrels of every kind in the city, by whom.our elec- 
tions are made a farce and a fraud. 


LSS 
A Darron Betix.—Dayton, Ohio, is to have 


a woman. as principal of @ public school in the 
city, 2iiss Belle Westtall. 
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ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
NAIIONAL WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tas Association will hold its regular annual 
meeting in New York, beginning on Wednesday, 
the 11th of May, next, and continuing through 
Thursday and Friday. 

The various Woman Suffrage Associations 
throughout this country, and the Old World, 
are invited to send delegates to this Convention 
prepared to report the progress of our move- 
ment in their respective localities. And, in or- 
der that this annual meeting may be the ex- 
pression of the whole people, we ask every 
friend of Woman Suffrage to consider himself 
or herself personally invited to attend and take 
part in its proceedings. 

With the political rights of woman secured in 
the Territories of Utah and Wyoming-—with the 
agitation of the question in the various State 
Legislatures, with the proposition to strike the 
word “‘male” trom the state constitution of 
Vermont—with New York, New England and 
the great West well organized, we are confident 
that our Jeading political parties will soon see 
that their own interest and the highest interests 
of the country require them to recognize our 
claim. 

The Executive Committee recommend the 
friends of Woman’s Suffrage, everywhere, to 
concentrate their efforts upon the work of se- 
curing a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution that shall prohibit any state from 
disfranchising any of its citizens on account of 
sex. Therefore, we ask the delegates and 
friends to come to this May Anniversary with 
practical suggestions as to how this work shall 
be dune. 

Many of the ablest advocates of the cause— 
both men and women—will address the meet- 
ings. 

Communications and contributions for this 
meeting should be addressed to the Corres- 
ponding Secretar y. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 

Cuantorre B. Wrzovs, Cor. Sec’y. 


Exznestine L. Rosz, Chw’n Ex. Com. 








Wax Nor?—Mrs. Dahligreen, wife of the 
Admiral, and Mrs. General Sherman are said to 
have instituted in Washington a counter move- 
ment tothe Woman Suffrage, in which they 
are sustained by other influential women of the 
capital. Whether they also are of the army 
and navy is not stated, but no matter. Let all 
sides be heard. Even 

Cannon balls may eid the truth, 
But thought’s a weapon stronger. 











MY FIPFTIE1H BIRTHDAY. 


a 


Goop friends, one and all, I have longed to 
put on this page just the right word. But, alas, 
my pen, like my tongue, refuses to give utter- 
ance to my feelings. I can only say, God bless 
you! and help you each and all, with me, to go 
forward, working more earnestly, more persiat- 
ently, more efficiently than ever before to estab- 
lish in the home, the church, and the state the 
great principles of justice and freedom that shall 
secure to women Equal Rights,—equal chances 
everywhere. ‘To strive thus to work is the only, 
return I can ever hope to make for.the munifi_ 
cent gifts and appreciative words you have so 
generously showered upon me in commemora- 
tion of my past twenty years services. 

8 B, A. 








MRS. STANION TO MR. HVOKER. 


—_—>——_ 


Tenarty, New Jersey, Feb. 22. 

Mr. Joun Hooxen—Dear Sir: Reading in my 
sick chamber for the first time in two weeks, 
my eye lighted on your letter ‘to the editor of 
the Hartford Courant.” You speak of me as an 
advocate of ‘‘easy divorce.” I hate and repudiate 
that phrase, and the promiscuous relations it 
seems to indicate. What I have always insisted 
on is, that the laws of marriage and divorce, 
whatever they are, shal! bear equally on man 
and woman, which never will be the case until 
woman has an equal voice in their enactment 
and administration. 


My objections to the present creeds, codes 
and customs bearing on marriage are not based 
on any want of reverence for the sacredness of 
that institution, but on a far higher idea than has 
ever been recognized in what may be properly 
called the ‘‘man marriage,” which takes no 
cognizance of woman as an equal partner in 
the transaction. 

I dovbt whether the divorce laws of Connec- 
ticut even would satisfy me. I am not familiar 
with your code, but I will presume as you, 
laws were made by man, they are greatly to 
his advantage. As the marriage laws of your 
State are all in his favor, it is fair to suppose 
the divorce laws are also. Nothing would sat- 
isfy me but the absolute equality of bo*h sexes, 
especially in a relation where the happiness and 
interests of both are equally involved. I find 
many men disturbed just now lest the political 
equality of woman should destroy the marnage 
relation ; but the real fear is not that in the inde- 
pendence of woman, it should become less sacred, 
but more so. When woman is free, in the state, 
the church and the world of work, with her own 
home and purse ; drunkards, tobacco chewers, 
licentious men, gamblers and criminals will be 
at a discount. There will be a long line of petty 
tyrants, who will find no angels at their hearth- 
stones to weep over the fantastic tricks that 
make pandemonium of so many homes to-day. 
If the Hartford Courant wishes to know whether 


‘| “the coming woman” is to be the drudge, 


the tool, the toy for man she has been in 
the past, we may as well confess that she will 
not, If he wishes to know whether political 
equality will give her greater social freedom 
aud dighity, assure him it will. To show what 
narrow ideas men have even in Connecticyt 
about their own dignity,a young clergyman 
asked me in a public meeting there a few weeks 
since, if I thought it would be proper for a wo- 
man to lead in family worship, or ask a blessing 
at the table. Certainly, I replied, if she bas a 
gift’in that direction, 





Many thanks for your able defence of me and 
my positions on several occasions. 
Sincerely your friend, 
Exmwasers Capy Stanton. 
—_ 


DON'T LIKE SUSAN? 


——o—— 


Tue Jribune says it don’t hke Susan's aims 
and methods. It thinks ‘‘her methods are as 
unwise as her aims are undesirable.” Now if 
you take from a human being all her aims, 
aspirations, ambitions and all the special modes 
of action by which these ends are pursued, what 
is there left either to hate or love? 

We fear this hostility to Susan’s aims and 
methods, brought down to the last analysis, is a 
plain, palpable declaration on the part of Mr. 
Greeley, of no love for Susan herself ; and this, 
too, just as all the world is rejoicing in her 
fiftieth birthday. Oh! Horace, Horace, if you 
should ever need a true friend, you would find 
one worth having in this same, grand, generous, 
magnanimous Susan. Should you ever find 
yourself in that peeled, down-trodden condition 
in which Wendell Phillips delights to paint you, 
utterly strupped of brogans, broadcloth, specie 
and spectacles, rcoting for a precarious sub- 
sistence on a far off prairie, sick and alone, and 
Susan shvuuld chance to pass that way, she would 
not wrap the mantle of complacency about her, 
and with a cold Pharisaical indifference look at 
you from afar, saying, be ye warmed, fed, and 
clothed, but she would promptly give you rai- 
ment to put on, kindly take you by the hand, 
raise your drooping head, cheer your lonely 
heart, and take you in the first train to the 
Woman's Bureau, where, seated by a bright grate 
fire, Susan would no doubt give you her‘own 
spectacles to read the last number of Tar 
REvoLvrion. 

In the face of all Susan would do under a 
given set of circumstances, only consider, 
Horace, what you do do. While she 1s bravely 
struggling against a fearful odds, to redeem, 
regenerate and disenthral her oppressed sex, 
doing her best to conquer public sentiment, and 
inspire the people with faith in her, and her 
cause, ever and anon you, by some unworthy 
doubt, inuendo, or suspicion, breathed into the 
ears of 75,000 subscribers by a careless scratch 
of your pen, make some terrible breach in the 
Woman's Suffrage fortifications, built by years 
of hard and faithful labor. 











MRS. TILTON. 
—_—— 

Ir may add new interest to our poetical col- 
ump, for our readers to remember that it is 
edited entirely by Mrs. Elizabeth R, Tilton, wife 
of Theodore Tilton. ‘‘ The Mystery of Nature,” 
which she gave us last week, is one of the most 
beautiful poems ever written by her husband. 
I read it for the first time while riding over the 
prairies of Kansas, and admired it so much that 
writing to Mr. Tilton a few days after, I urged 
him to be sure and get the Allantic Monthly and 
read it. When we met again he laugbingly said, 
**if you had known Paul, I have no doubt you 
would have advised the apostle to read his own 
epistles.” E. C. 6. 











‘*My Manyztanp.”—Town and country are 
coming at the South, Maryland with the rest. 
Baltimore bas already reported gracefully and 
favorably, and now the Havre de Grace Repub- 
lican comes to greet and speed Taz Revoivti0n 
in the good cause of Woman Suffrage, 
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JUSTICE WI1H 1HE BALLOT. 


Tue New York World presents the strongest 
argument in favor of Woman Suffrage that can 
possibly be advanced under the heading of 

COMPENSATION OF FeMaLE CLERKS.—Ot a question to 
make the compensation of the female Treasury clerks 
the same as the male clerks when they do the same 
work, the whole status of the woman employment ques- 
tion was gone over, The opponents of the proposed 
increase of salary said that, if the compensation ot the 
male and female employees were put on the same level, 
the political influence which controlled the vote would 
soon result in driving out every temale employee and 


giving her place to the clerk who could go home to 
vote. 


Here, then, it is at last admitted, without 
circumlocution, that women cannot have equal 
pay with men, until they can vote. The old 
excuse for giving women less salaries than men, 
that they did not work as well, fails utterly in 
view of the testimony of Mr. Spinner and 
others to the remarkable efficiency of women in 
all branvhes of the departments in which they are 
employed. And the opponents of this tardy 
justice—oh! God of Justice, that it should 
have any opponents—are driven at last to own 
that the reason why they will not give women 
equal wages with men for equal work, is be- 
cause they have not equal political power. One 
would think that every man present at this de- 
bate, possessing the smallest kindness of heart» 
would have gone out from it an advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. The cause of the poor girls 
was lost, of course. They must work on as hard 
as men at half pay or two-thirds their pay, 
their sex availing them no jot to lighten their 
labors, but very much to lighten their purses. 

The women who advocate suffrage have been 
called foolish for claimimg that the ballot would 
ever be of any real use to women, or affect them 
in the great vital question of work and wages— 
and yet here is a direct acknowledgment in Con- 
gress that it is the want of suffrage alone which 
denies justice to these female clerks ; and can 
any one doubt that when women can vote, 
and in consequence are paid according to 
merit and not according to sex in all places 
where political power has any control, notably 
all branches ot public science and school teach- 
ing, it will goa long way toward establishing 
the same principle of justice in compensation 
in other departmeuts of labor. Well may these 
poor women who must wait for suffrage before 
they can hope for justice, cry out, How long! 
How long! 

Oh, women of America! you who live in 
happy homes and are content with your ‘‘in- 
direct influence,” can you not see that some- 
thing more than that 1s needed for your work- 
ing sisters, and will you not now help them to 
gain that direct power which in some vicissi- 
tude of fortune may ere long help even your 
own dainty daughters to honor and a respectable 
livelihood. L, D. B. 





Ler the friends begin to make ready for the 
annual meeting of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association in May. The Corresponding 
Secretary should at once be furnished with 
brief statements of Conventions held, Societies 
formed, Petitions circulated, Legislatures ad- 
dressed, Laws and Constitutions amended, 
progress made in every department of Woman’s 
work,—everything of interest in our move- 
ment, from each state ; from which she may 
glean to make her National Report. If each and 
every friend will thus contribute of his and her 
knowledge of facts, Mrs. Wilbour will be able 
to compile a report that shall be truly national 
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One that we shall be proud to place along side 
those of our English sisters. 








ACIION IN MINNESOTA. 


In the Legislature of Minnesota wee see that 
it is proposed that the constitutional amend- 
ment giving the women the right to vote shall 
be submitted to the women, and that they shall 
vote whether they wish to have the privilege or 
not. 


It is to be hoped that there will be an im- 
mense and unanimous vote in favor of it. In- 
deed it is difficult to see how there can be any 
other than a unanimous resull, for if any wo- 
man perchance has thought so little upon this 
great question as to be still under the old con- 
servative idea that she ‘‘ does not wish to vote,” 
then most certainly she will not vote on this 
matter at all, for if she voles that she does not 
want to vote she will herself- contradict herself 
most notably. It seems to us that the cause is 
about gained when the women have been allowed 
to go to the ballot box for any cause, and have 
discovered that chaos will not ensue. 

{f there are any women in that grand state 
who are willing to be taxed and tried like men» 
but to be voiceless in choosing their rulers, and 
to receive inferior wages like women, we entreat 
that they will at least remember that others of 
their sex long for greater liberty, and not stand 
in the way of their freedom. 

L. D. B. 








WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


Tue Mormon women have been given the 
right to vote, but how? The telegraph informs 
us that the ‘‘ authorities discouraged their vot- 
ing.” So that after nominally giving these 
poor slaves liberty with one hand, they still 
hold them back from using it with the other. 

Mark the result. ‘Notwithstanding this 
several women did vote,” and what is remarka- 
ble, some voted for and some against the tyrant 
Brigham, showing that they understood what 
their liberty was worth, and resolved to use it in 
its broadest sense. The first step has been taken 
there, and we trust it will not be long ere these 
poor deluded women, victims of this dreadful 
faith, will find that they have in their hands a 
power which will give to them and their daugh- 
ters a way out of the valley of the shadow of 
death in which they now dwell. 

In commenting on this the World, with singu- 
lar unfairness, does not mention the fact that 
the authorities withheld the women from voting, 
and in an editorial draws the deduction thatthe 
small number of women who availed themselves 
of their enfranchisement proves that they did 
not care to vote, when it, in fact, only proves 
how oppressive is the tyranny under which they 
live. L. D. B 








Umeretta Grats Sreme.—Two thousand 
umbrella girls struck last week for higher 
wages. Most of their work is to sew the cover- 
ing on to the frames. According to the Sun re- 
port, their wages are about as follows: on cot- 
ton umbrellas two feet long, they have received 
63 cents, and three quarters of an hour are re- 
quired for the work. For a large umbrella, 
nearly three feet long, 11} cents has been paid, 
and for silk umbrellas and parasols, higher 
prices have been allowed in proportion, on ac- 
count of the greater nicety of the work. Buta 
preparation of over a month is required for the 
commonest work, aud three or four months are 





When Congress adjourns, and Senators and Re- 
presentatives feel the public pulse at home, let 
them find it strong and full from a healthy 
national life, beating its rhythm for universal 
freedom and a recognition of the equal rights of 
humanity, unbiased by sex or condition of life. 
M. E. J. G. 








THE CALIFORNIA STATE CUNVENTION. 
—>——— 
San Francisco, Feb. 3, 1870. 

Dear Miss Antony: The convention called 
to meet in this city on the 26th of January 
for the purpose of organizing a State Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, has been a decided suc- ~ 
cess. The sessions continued four days, three 
per day. Our hall was crowded to excess, and 
so much so that on several occasions many left 
unable to gain admittance. 

The rapidity with which vhe Woman Suffrage 
question Las progressed in California is marvel- 
lous. Thanks to Tue Revouvrion for this. 

As you will recollect, you did me the honor 
at the Convention of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, held in New York last May> 
to appuint me Vice-President tor California. 
Vested with this power, I took measures to form 
an Association in this City. 

As great opposition was anticipated, we moved 
quietly in the matter, and on the twenty-seventh 
day of July, in a private parlor, four ladies me* 
with me (only five in all) and organized a Wo” 
man’s Suffrage Association for the City and 
County of San Francisco, to be auxiliary to the 
‘“‘Natioal.”” Our motto : Universal Suffrage. The 
numbers increased daily, and now we have en- 
rolled several hundred names. In the mean- 
time, our Secretary (Mrs. Celia Curtis) corres- 
ponded throughout the state. Associations 
were formed in various towns, and in just six 
months from the time when the five women met 
to organize the first association on the Pacific 
coast, a State Organization has been completed 
and a majority of the counties represented, 

As you are already aware, there 1s a division 
among us in regard to the two associations, 
National and American. But I am happy to be 
able to inform you that the matter passed off 
quietly by the adoption of a resoiution offered 
by Laura De Force Gordon: ** That we become 
independent of any and every association East, 
for one year, or until January, 1871.” 

Your letter to me of January 14th, was read 
before the Convention, and a Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare instructions for our California 
members in Washington, in accordance with 
your request, also to our Legislature now as- 
sembled. 

Your noble and magnanimous feelings, as ex- 
pressed in your letter, in regard to our uniting 
with the National or American Association are 
appreciated, and spoken of by hundreds. Would 
that there were more as unselfish in the cxuse as 
Susan B. Anthony, is responded to by many. - 
Will write again soon. 

Yours, truly, 
Exizasets T. ScHENCE. 


Goop Tempiars.—If cleansing the Temple at 
Jerusalem of the ‘{bulls and bears” with a 
scourge of small cords eighteen hundred years 
ago, constituted a ‘Good Templar,” then what 
were those twenty-two Good Templars,"all wo- 
men, who last week entered a liquor saloon in 
Arcadia, Wis., and *‘cut open, broke open and 
smashed up every bottle and keg in the room, 
until the whiskey and beer were seven inches 
deep on the floor, and many were wet to their 
knees in whiskey?” ‘ 
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needed for proficiency in the more skilled 
branches. Work is lively only four months of 
the year, when an average of $8 a week is 
earned. At other times, work averages scarcely 
$5. At their last meeting some of their 
friends of the other sex, in vindicating their 
cause, disclaimed the right to vote, which met 
with manifest disfavor ; many crying out in the 
excitement, ‘‘I wish we could! I wish we 
could!’ Does any one doubt whether those 
two thousand girls would make the ballot tell 
on their condition as laborers, did they possess 
the free use of it ? 





NEW ENGLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 





Danvers, Mass., Feb. 20, 1870. 

Dzar Revonvrion: A little Massachusetts 
correspondence will at least afford variety to 
your readers if it be not otherwise important, 
This poor old Commonwealth, honorable as well 
as ancient, has been for some time past rending 
her garments, sittzng in ashes and refusing to 
be comforted over the death of a Dives of her 
own producing, whose great luck as a broker 
and barker in the money which other men 
earned, the women helping, has made him 
famous in two hemispheres, and changed the 
old and good name of the town where I now 
write into Peabody. The weeping and wailing 
began in Portland whither the English fleet in 
mournful procession was directed to bear the 
body, but the gnashing of teeth was reserved 
for Boston, whose rage at seeing Portland pre- 
ferred to her was said to be even more immoderate 
‘han all the sorrows of Peabody and Portland 
combined. She even refuses to be comforted 
by such wholesome consolations as Portland 
sought, namely, wine, music and dances, All 
three are continued, so a young woman from 
Portland told me yesterday, unto this very 
week. The people of this town are already in 
some unpleasantness about the prodigious bills 
which the funeral festivities have run up; and 
it is thought, or at least hoped, that Boston will 
step into that emergency, and prove the deep 
and undoubted sincerity of her interest in the 
mournful scenes by cashing the whole of them. 
But your readers will be glad to know tbat the 
body of Mr. Peabody rests at last in the tomb. 
And gladder yet must he be to’ know it, if he 
knows anything now of what is transacted of 
folly and wickedness in the world that is to 
know him no more. It is said his funeral cere- 
monies in England cost one ship and two human 
lives, and already the newspapers are chronicling 
a number of deaths which have occurred here 
in the same igolatrous orgies. If the devotees 
of Juggernaut cast themselves before the pon- 
derous wheels of his car to be crushed to death, 
why should not the worshippers of Mammon in 
. Christian countries also before the fureral cha- 
riot of so illustrious an high priest of that divin- 
_ ity as was George Peabody? 

But even Massachusetts is doing some vetter 
things. Last Thursday-the joint special com- 
mittee on the Woman Suffrage question gave a 
hearing in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives to the petitioners for the amendment of 
the State constitution in order to grant the bal- 
lot to women. Quly a third part of the mem- 
bers were in their seate. The galleries were 
packed with ladies, who were naturally excited, 
and keenly watchfal of every sound and motion 
on the floor. The hearing was opened by Rev. 
Rowland Connor, who appeared to represent the 
petitioners of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Mrs. Howe was the first speaker, 





and was followed by Mr. Garrison, Rey. Dr. 
Haven, and Mrs, Livermore of the Woman's 
Journal, which paper will no doubt convey to 
you a full account of the proceedings next week. 

On the same day a large number of factory 
operatives from Lawrence and Fall River appear- 
ed before the Committee on Labor Reform to 
advocate the passage of a ten hour law, apply- 
ng more particularly to the men, women and 
children who are obliged to labor in factories. 
It was urged upon the committee that severe 
pevalties should he imposed upon the Saper- 
intendents of factories, who employ children 
under fifteen years of age ; for in many cases, as 
several witnesses stated, they wilfully and know- 
ingly violated this law. It is a sad confession 
tor a native of Massachusetts to make, but truth 
compels me to say that the more her internal 
policy and practice are explored, as well in her 
so-called ‘* charitable institutions” as her faeto- 
ries, the more certain it becomes that South 
Carolina in her palmiest days of slaveholding 
did not exceed her in scenes of cruelty and tor- 
ment. -Revelations are at this moment in pro- 
gress which disclose a sublimation of cold-blood- 
ed cruelty in one of her Poor establishments, 
under which some of the inmates have been 
driven to down-right imeanity. Nor is it by any 
means an unusual happening m <*is loud boast- 
ing and pretentious Commonwealth. 

On ‘Thursday evening last a meeting in aid of 
the proposed School of Horticulture for Women 
was held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, which 
was nearly filled by the friends of the enterprise. 
The meeting was called to order by Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, who, after a few happy remarks, intro- 
duced Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Mrs. Cheney, who was greeted with applause, 
said, that the idea of a Hortica!tural School for 
Women was somewhat new in this conntry, bu; 
the labor which would be associated with i: was 
not entirely new, for nearly every woman had 
cultivated flowers in her garden. Queof the 
first things which led ber thoughts toward a 
school of horticulture for woman was the idea 
of labor. The education of labor among women 
had become very important, and garden work 
would develop her physical and intellectual 
qualities, and above all things women needed 
was to reeognize the dignity and propiety of 
work for all. She thought the rich women need. 
ed to be taught how to use their hands and poor 
women how to use their brains. In this school 
it was proposed to unite scientific training with 
the specialty of horiicz!ture, and to give instruc- 
tion inorganic chemistry and botany and vege- 
table physiology. 

Mrs. Cheney was followed by Mr. Charles 
Barnard who gave an interesting description of 
the business of florists in London, which in 
most cases he said was conducted by women. 
In his own experience in green-houses there 
was nothing with the exception of the lifting of 
large flower pots, whici women could noi do. 
He then gaye a detailed account of the proper 
management of flowers, showing that none of 
jtsJabor was beyond the power of women ex- 
cept the plowing. Other interesting address- 
es were made by James Freeman Clarke, D.D., 
Mrs. Livermore, and Mr. Edward §. Rand, who 
said that $15,000 was all that would be needed 
to commence with, $2,500 of which has already 
been subscribed. With $8,000 they could pur- 
chase a farm of eight or ten acres, and build a 
house, barn anti ovtbuildings, and such a farm 
was available at any time. The sum of $7,000 

was needed for running expenses for the Society 
during the next three years, for by that time it 
would either be a success or a failure. There 











was, however, no possibility of a failure if those 
interested would help the measure on. 

At the conclusion of Mr, Rand’s remarks the 
meeting adjourned full of enthusiastic hope. 

Tlie Labor Reformers are also at work with real 
working man and woman zeal and earnestness. 
Jennie Collins has just been called again to 
Washington (so soon) to address the associations 
there. Everything is encouraging. 

b P. P. 








ONONDAGO COUNTY. 





A senres of Suffrage meetings in various 
towns of this county having been proposed, they 
were initiated the 19th of January last by a 
meeting in Cicero, the northwest town. The 
Vice-President of the county, Mrs. Jennie White, 
her sister Mrs. Mead, and 8. D. Dillaye, Esq., 
drove out from Syracuse to find a large audience 
awaiting them. Mrs. Mead called the meefing 
to order, Mr. Dillaye spoke for three-quarters 
ofan hour, his address being listened to with 
breathless attention, and at its close, opportunity 
being offered for questions, quite debate took 


' place. 


The only fault our friends had to find with the 
meeting was the agreement of the people with 
them. No one really opposed them, but the 
great rosjority of their large audience seemed 
inclined fully to agree with the propositions 
presented, and the demands made. 

A good word should be said for each of those 
three persons who conducted the meeting. It 
is yet less than a year since either of them was 
jdentified with our cause. Mrs. Mead, who 
presided, and admirably, as I am told, made 
then her first appearance in any public capacity. 
Her sister, Mrs. White, our Vice-President, is 
also new to the work, but is throughly in ear- 
pest, and has already laid a good foundation for 
the duties devolving upon her. 

8. D. Dillaye, of the Syracuse ber, a man of 
culture and iefinement, well-read in French 
literatare as well as in English, and quite thor- 
oughly posted as to the past steps in our move- 
ment, made his debut in favor of Woman Sut- 
frage last March during the discussion meetings 
held at that time. An address made by him at 
one of our county conventions last spring was 
widely citculated in pamphlet form and reovived 
high commendation from Mr. May and other 
of our prominent friends. A democrat in his 
political affivities, he more plainly than some 
others, sees the injustice, which, while giving the 
ballot to the black men of the nation, has alike 
denied it to .blask women and white women. 
But the Fifteenth Amendment having become a 
fixed fact, has lost its power of dividing our 
interests, and the radicals of each party and 
each sex can now work in harmony for the Six- 
teenth, which is to be the crowning glory of our 
amended and perfected constitution. 

‘We are about taking steps for regular monthly 
county meetings in Syracuse, of all friends of 
our reform, and anticipate much progress from 
them. Will keep you ‘posted as to movements 
when the plan is fully perfected. 

Was in that city yesterday to perfect arrange- 
ments for Olive Logan's lecture there, March 
8th, in the interest of our State Association. 
All assure me it must be a success. So goes on 
the work. The heart of the nation struck at 
Washingtion, we need to keep the extremities 
in action that the vitalizmg current may not 
chill in its circuit. Let no one imagine that our 
success there permits a single person to stand 
idle in the field. Never more than to-day was 
there need of steady, persistent, energetic work. 
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eevee en enema 
Essex County Woman’s Suffrage Association | ¢ided to exclude gentlemen, aud reporters, were _ A COURT SCENE. 
was organized at Newark, N. J., on Wednese well satisfied with the success of the experiment, sclieliiieied 


day evening, February 16th. Mr. Whitehead of 
Newark presided, Addresses were made by 
Mrs, Churchill of Rhode Island, Mrs, Wilbour 
of New York, Mrs, Burleigh of Brooklyn, and 
Lucy Stone. Mrs. Mary F. Davis of Orange was 
elected President of the Association. 
Fanny Love, Corresponding Secretary. Lucy 
Stone, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Miss Love is an intelligent, pretty young 
teacher of Orange. It is encouraging to see 
fresh young life, talent and influence coming 
up to fill the places of the women who, for 
half a century, have toiled for human nights. 
God biess our young girls. 

EEE 

Leorurr sy Mus. M. ]’. Wenpt.—Mrs. Ma- 
tilda F. Wendt, editor of the Neue Ze, the 
German Woman’s Rights paper of this city, 
delivered an elaborate and very interesting lec- 
ture on the ‘‘ Moral Deliverance of Mankind," 
before the German Reading Club, at No. 200 
Third Avenue, last night. She argued that the 
moral deliverance of mankind would be achieved 
by Woman's Rights—that is, her political and 
social equality with man. She «aid that no 
theoretical arguments could be brought to bear 
against Woman’s Rights, and that the argu- 
ments brought forward to show that Woman's 
Suffrage was impracticable, were unsound. She 
enumerated the several arguments, and endea- 
vored to refute them ina very able manner. 
She claimed that every woman ought to be en- 
titled and enabled to support herself by her 
own work, so that she may not be compelled to 
marry for the purpose of being supported by 
her hasband. The advocates of entire equal 
rights for woman in the family, the state, and 
in society, were aiming at the moral perfection 
and bodily improvement of the human race. 
By Women’s Rights intellectual progress would 
be secured. The struggle for these rights was 
aholy and sublime one. The lecturer con- 
cluded with the hope that by the progress of 
civilization Woman’s Rights, or the. complete 
liberty of all mankind, would become establish- 
ed—New York Times. 








Tae Worgtnc Women.—J ennie Collins spoke 
in the Town Hall, Great Falls, N. H., on Tues- 
day evening, before the Working-women's 
Union, No. 2. The hall was hired, and the 
meeting was conducted entirely by the working 
girls. Mrs. Pickering presided. The platform 
was occupied only by working-w»men, most of 
them weavers and dressers. The Union is very 
large, and constantly increasing. The members 
were all dressed in regalias. These women had 
recently had their wages cut down two cents on 
a “cut.” All the best workers in these mills 
having joined the Union, the price has been re- 
stored. Miss Collins never met with a better 
reception, The Union voted to take steps to- 
wards the formation of ‘a ‘reading-room and de- 
bating club. They bave alteady subscribed 
forthe American Workman and Tug REvoLvTion. 
The world will yet acknowledge that working- 
women can do some things as well as anybody 
else. — The Ameritan Workman. 

——_—_————) 

Conversazionr.—The First Conversazione of 
the New York City. Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion was given on Friday afternoon at Mrs. Dr. 
Hallock’s, 140 E. 15th: street, The afterncon was 
rainy, but many. Jadies were present, including 
»everal strangers. ‘The lady managers who de- 





for every lady bore her part m the conversation. 

Questions were asked by those who had never 
found courage to lift up their voices in a public 
meeting. During the afternoon there was an 
animated discussion on the question ‘‘ will wo- 


Miss » Mau loose her womanliness by engaging in 


public affairs.” 

A lady who had spent much time among male 
prisoners related many interesting things about 
prison life and discipline. 





Lanvres interested in a)\ questions concerning 
the elevation of Women, are invited to attend 
the Conversazione, given by the New York City 
Woman's Suffrage Association at Mrs. Dr. Hal- 
lack’s, 140 East 15th street, 
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Ar a conference of Presiding Elders recently 
held in Boston, it was resolved to call woman 
out still more prominently in public religious 
services, and also in the official places of the 
church as stewards, class-leaders, superintend- 
ents of Sunday-schools, etc. 








Jornt EpvucaTion oF THE Sexes.—The College 
Courant (Yale) is discussing very ably, by cor- 
respondence, the propriety and wisdom of 
educating the sexes together. Professor Bas- 
com for the affirmative, is able and will hold the 
ground against any opposition that has yet 
appeared. He disposes of objections most 
tersely and summarily, thus, as specimen : 

If the character of women is such, and their outside 
circumstances are such, that they are necessarily ri- 
diculous in the handling.and doing of weighty things, 
that calm deliberation and sturdy execution are ab- 
surdities with them, then certainly both the substance 
and form ot our social life should be changed......1f it 
be objected to joint institutions, that they are not favored 
by the public, we may regard this as part of the evil to 
be removed. If it be urged that the form of education 
with young women is too diverse trom that of young 
men to suffer a union, we are ready to respond, this, too, 
is an entailed mischief which we wish to remove. If it be 


| thought that the giddiness of youth will not allow this 


intercourse, we inquire whether this after all is not the 
very method of correction ? and whether greater responsi" 
bilities are not the condition of stronger character ? 

But the best solution of the problem possible, 
is the practical, and that is and has long been 
under trial in various institutions, and with the 
most satisfactory results. 





Crus Law in ScHoots. Tie Liberdl Christian 
says, ‘‘ recent cases of serious injury to children 
by blows from the hands of their teachers, have 
given rise to much discussion of the whole ques- 
tion of the propriety of flogging or striking 
children in school. For our own ‘part we will 
uot send our children to any school where whip. 
ping is practised, because ths painful and_bru- 
talizing effect of seeing a child: whipped is worse 
for the spectators than for the victim.” 

Is whipping, in school or anywhere ‘else, less 
barbarous than hanging in the state or burning 
alive in the church? All these must nave their 
day, but the shorter the day the better. 








‘« Tue Born Turatt.”’—It has hardly begun 
to unfold itself, and yet many testimonials of 
approval and even admiration have already 
come to hand. One lady, whose word is Jaw in 
the literary circle where she lives, writes thus ; 

Tam quite delichted with “The 'Born Thrall.” “ Who 
thought Miss Cary had so much humor ? Walsh Hill is 
true‘to the life, and the Brick Yard hands generally, are 
admirably represented. 


Tue following comes from a gentleman in 
high standing at the New York City bar. The 
law is lately getting ahead of the gospel in its 
interest in such cases. Such a aah is an 
honor to the profession : 


Deas Revoxovrion : I clip the following from 
the Tribune: 

SUPREME COURT—CuamBeERs. 

Before Mr. Justice Cardozo.—A Battle for a Child.—In 
re Eugene A. Drezelski.—This was a proceeding by .the 
father to recover a child from its mother, they having 
separated voluntarily. The proceeding has been pend_ 
ing some time, the mother having only been induced fo » 
bring it before the court under the threats of the court 
that unless she did so she would be severely punished. 
The father insisted that the child should be placed, 
pending the proceeding, in charge of a lady friend of his, 
and the Judge inclining to that course, the lady friend 
seized the child and carried it off. The child called for 
its mamma, and the mother, who was then speaking to 
the Judge, ran out of the court-room after the child 
and a struggle commenced between the two for its pos- 
session, only settled by the interposition of a third party, 
who carried it back iulocourt, The mother, almost hys_ 
terical, clung to the child, and the court conciuded, for 
the present, to leave it in her charge. 

Is there nothing for society to laugh at or 
mourn over, in the fact that a civilization which 
enacts statutes to prevent unnecessary pain to 
galled horses and lame donkeys, sanctions by 
its laws such justice as this scene implies? 
Justice Cardozo is a humane man and was in 
the line of his professional duty in directing 
this child to be torn from its mother and given 
to the “lady friend” of the husband. The 
law allows the court to tear a child from its 
‘mother’s arms and consign it to a strange woman, 
lat. the will of a husband who has voluntarily 
parted with his wife, because of his superior 
rights. Out upon such a statute and the civili~ 
zation which engenders it. Its execution is a 
sin agiinst God and man, and ought to b3 re- 
sisted by every decent person in the community 
until the mob which made it has been educated 


to repeal it. 3. K. B. 
| ceiieeeieemnesnsandimaammmemmeneninny 
‘(WALL SIREET AROUSED !” 
oe 


Svcs is the fezrful heading of a news item 
in a cotemporary paper. What can have 
‘‘aroused” that usually peaceful locality? 
‘“*Two women have leased the offices, No. 44 
Broad street, and have established themselves 
as stock brokers.”” Is it because these persons 
are women that Wall Street is frightened out of 
its propriety? Not at all! ‘The chronicler of 
this alarming event proceeds to say, ‘The 
popular feeling against them, was not so-much 
because women embark in the business of stock 
brokerage, as because of their antecedents!” 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! What 
wave of morality has swept over Wall street just 
at this time? Would it be impossible to find a 
man in that immaculate quarter, against whom 
some whisper of irregular practices might have 
been heard? These women are accused of 
having hnmbugged the public as clairvoyant 
physicians. Do you suppose, Mrs. Editor,.that 
if Dr..:Newton, the Priuce of medical. ichar- 
latans, who has taken thousands ot dollars from 
the people, with no adequate return, had leased 
an office in that stock-gambling quarter, that 
the ‘‘Street” would have been “aroused ?” 

Why, even good Mr. Corbin thinks that over- 
reaching the public is perfectly legitimate in 
inoney-making ! 

The only reason of this dreadful flurry in 
the Street, as every man knows, (and wo- 
man knows, too), is, that these opnoxion 
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individuale are feminine, who have broken 
through the barriers of that chacmed circle, 
hitherto sacred to the honesty and honor of that 
noble creature, man. 


For myself, [ should not fancy the business 
of stock brokerage, nor relish the associations 
one must have, while the business is conducted 
as it is at present ; but if there are women who 
have the taste and ability to engage in what is 
considered by the community as honorable 
business, they have a perfect right so to do, 
whatever their *‘ antecedents.” Those men who 
carried ‘* inselting remarks and shameful al- 
lusions ”’ to the ears of the first women who are 
attempting to make a little money as men make 
it, certainly showed their gentlemanly courtesy 
and breeding, and haye fully proved themselves 
men entitled to the supremacy which men have 
always claimed. M. F. G. 








WHAT A BUCKEYE Is DOING. 
centile 

Tue Editor of the Republican Standard, away 
down in Carrolton, Louisiana, writes a letter 
to Tue Revo.vtion, in which, after commending 
us in high terms, he gives a little account of him- 
self. He has been seven years from his native 
state, Ohio, and has been engaged in teaching 
the freedmen, lecturing and editing or writing 
for vewspapers. Was an editor at the time of 
the terrible New Orleans riot in 1868, and de- 
fended the colored people in their terrible tor- 
nado of fury, fire and blood, and says he has 
them now all on his side. The rest, he may 
tell in his own words : 


Last week I was given full management, editorial and 
otherwise, of the Republican Standard, a cheap, widely 
circulated semi-weekly, published at this point. Con- 
sidering that lam not twenty years of age yet, I regard 
this as an early practical commencement of active )ife. 
The motto of my paper is “‘ The Republic, Progress and 
Reform.” It isa rather high sounding motto, but I 
mean every bit of it to the extent of my ability. The 
press throughout is giving me many complimentaries to 
encourage me. To-day I publish the prospectus of THE 
REvoLvTiIon for 1870, make a clipping, give a notice, and 
propose to clip and notice frequently such matter as will 
tend to prepare Louisiana for the agitation of Woman 
Suffrage. I wish you to favor me with an exchange. I 
write this letter as a sort of introduction. I propose to 
work as an editor or citizen to aid every wholesome re- 
form necessary to society, and will be pleased to aid in 
the circulation of Tae Revoturion end iis doctrine in 
Louisiana. Respectfully your obedient servant, 

Emerson BENTLEY. 








CaLaMItTy oF BEING A Woman.—Mrs. Bradwell, 
of Chicago, the talented editor of the Legal 
News, is most unfortunate. She could not bea 
Notary Public because she is married. And 
now, worse and worse, she cannot be licensed 
as an Attorney at Law, because she is a woman! 
The Legal News spreads out the interminable 
opinion of Judge Lawrence on the question, 
but life is entirely too short for perusal of so 
unimportant a prairie of verbiage. Editorially, 
Mrs. Bradwell says : 

We would direct the attention of our readers to the 
opinion of our own Supreme Court, delivered by the 
learned Judge Lawrence, upon refusing to grant usa 
license to practice law, atter we had complied with every 
rule of the Supreme Couft and the law of state in regard 
to the admission of attorneys, upon the sole ground that 


a woman cannot be admitted to the bar in the state of 
Illinois. 


. 








Tae Larrine Crrz.—It is hardly a year old 
in New York, and yet Prof. Janes has already 
branched over into Brooklyn, efter having es- 
tablished two flourishing academies in this city ; 
one at 274 Fulton streetyand one, very spacious, 
at 830 Broadway, 








ODES AND LETTERS. 


——a——_ 


FOR THE FIFIETH BIRTHDAY OF 8. B. A. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1870. 


BY JOHN HOOKER. 


Waar! Fifty years! Who would have guessed it! 
You shouldn’t, Susan, have confessed it. 

Yet it somust be. Fifty years 

Have smiled their sunshine, wept their tears, 
Since, cold with trost and white with snow, 
With wintry winds the news to blow, 

The earth gave welcome, glad yet wild, 

To thee, her own prophetic child. 

Were there no portents, no wild throe 

Of nature, fitty years ago? 

No quakes of earth, no clash of stars— 

As earth receivod our maiden Mars? 


Ah none there were ; yet I feel sure 

Thy Quaker mother, calm, demure, 
Wondered sometimes at tby unrest, 

And feared thou wert a babe unblest. 

She thought ’twas stomach-ache, it may-be. 
Or other common ill of baby, 

And little dreamed what thou wert dreaming, 
Nor weened, what thou , unweaned, wert scheming. 
Ob, tearless Susan, even then 

Thou saw’st in dreams, us horrid men— 

Our laws made only for aggression, 

Thy gentile sex in sad repression, 

The boys unlovely, girls unloved ; 

No wonder thy young heart was moved, 

And that thou vow’dst an infant vow, 

Which thou has kept from then to now, 

To keep us savage mea indicted 

Until that dreaciul wrong was righted. 


Susan, thou well that vow hast kept ; 

On lonely pillow hast thou slept ; 

On lonely way thy walk hast taken : 

All common earthly joys forsaken ; 

—Sweet home, to none more dear than thee, 
The charm of pra‘tling infancy, 

All that thy loving heart could bless, 

Thy heart ofrarest tenderness. 


Well, Susan, thy success is sure ; 

No hoary wrong can long endure, 
When faith and courage such as thine 
Are consecrate on such a shrine. 

Thy faith and courage shall prevail 
Against our jointed coats of ‘* male,” 
And we shall find how great a blunder 
We didn’t long ago go under, 

And (gospel lovers) Lelp displace 

The reign of Law for that of Grace. 


That time will come ; may I be there to see. 
That time will come ; and there may Susan B. 


——~—__— 


ODE TO §S. B. A. 
' BY BR. C. B. 


TuREE cheers on this semi-centennial 

To her who!with her heart so perennial, 

Stands firm against unrighteous laws, 

A beacon to liberty’s cause. 

We honor our heroes in battle 

Who stand mid the roar and the rattle, 

And flinch not for shot or for shell. 

And should we not bonor as well 

Her, who’s stood for two decades and more 

Unflinching ’mid sharp thrusts, and sore, 

Mid blows, to which war’s leaden hail 

Were as zephyrs to storms fiercest gale. 

Bring crowns for the victor in war, 

Shout pwans when battles are o'er, 

Greener far, be the bays for her brow, 

Than should circle wars heroes, I trow ; 

Who raiseth the war-cry, ‘‘ For God and the Human!” 

And writes on her brave banner, “ Freedom for Wo- 
man,”’ 

Long years hast thou fought, our dear country to save 

From stain of oppression—and freed is each slave. 

They speed to our shores, Celt, Chinese and Turk, 

The rich and the poor for pastime or work, 

From Afric’s far clime, from the isles of the sea, 9 

We welcome them all to “ The Home of the Free.” 

Our Temple of Liberty opens to all— 

No man so degraded but brother we call ; 

But while freedom’s flag doth so grandly wave o’er 
them 

Has it no fold to shelter the mothers who bore them ? 

But sombre my strain on this festival day, 


She Hevolution, 








| we came not to moralize, but to be gay— 

To sum up our victories—cease solemn rhyme— 

Let's fill up our glasses, and have a good time. 

Here’s a health to thee, Susan, in best of cold water, 
May thy toils never cease until cach mother’s daughter 
Has taken to heart the brave lessons thou’st taught her . 
And when fifty years more to thy life have been given 
And thy last blow for liberty home has been driven, 
May’st thou still be as blooming and fresh as a rose, 
And one pair of spectales more on thy nose 

Be thy oply sad record of time as it goes. 

Then three hearty cheers on this semi-centennial, 

To our dear old Susan with heart all perennial. 

Long, long may she stand against unrighteous laws 

A glorious beacon to Liberty’s cause. 


——<> 
LETTER FROM SENATOR POMEROY OF KANSAS. 


Wastinaton, Feb. 14, 1870. 

Laptés : I cannot accept your kind invitation to be pre- 
sentat the Reception on Tuesday evening, in person, but 
shall always be present in sympathy with any number of 
persons who will express their admiration for those 
sterling traits which adorn the life and character of the 
lady who now passes the fiftieth anniversary of her most 
devoted and unselfish life. 

I am glad to tender the legal representative of a dollar 
for each of those years, with the confident assurance of 
the early triumph of that cause to which her life has 
been singularly devoted. This greenback is no surer of 

redeemed in gold than is my confidence in the 
golden era of legal entranchisement for woman! Inthe 
hour of that golden resumption of political rights we 
willall rejoice together. I see its promise reflected from 
our golden Western mountains ,where the air is the purest 
and the skies mostserene. The rich prairie states of the 
central West will next resume golden enfranchisement ; 
and long before Miss Anthony sees her “three score 
and ten,” the political equality of all American citizens 
will be fully established. With sentiments of the bigh- 
est esteem, I am very cordially, and truly, 

8. C. Pomeroy. 


FROM MES. EATE JACKSON, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


** Looking toward sunset,” after years well fraught 
With strong brave deed, and earnest word and thought ; 
May the clear light of its prophetic rays, 

Reveal to thee the happy coming divs 

When woman, crowned with strength for wurthful deeds, 
And love that ministers to human needs, 

And grace and faith to God’s high throne that leads, 
Shall joy in freedom as her right of birth, 

And, Heaven's smile upon her, bless the earth. _ 


LETTER FROM MBS. BURLEIGH. 


Dear Mus. Pueirs: It is with sincere regret that I 
am compelled to decline your invitation to be present at 
the reception given in honor of Miss Antbony’s fiftieth 
birthday. The Brooklvn Women’s Club, of which I am 
President, has its first reception that evening and my 
presence is a necessity. 

Rest assured that I shall be with you in spirit, and 
that if my means were equal to my regard for Mies 
Anthony, my offering would be munificent. [ regard 
her as pre-eminently ‘he heroic woman of the age, and 
all women ber debtors to an extent which the fcture 
much better than the present wil] be able to estimate. 

Asa slight token of the esteem and love of Mr. Bur- 
leigh and myself, please accept the enclosed, 

Very truly yours, CELIA BURLEIGH, 

37 Huntington st., Brooklyn, Feb, 14, 1870. 


LETTER FROM DR. BOOT OF KANSAb. 


WASHINGTON, February 11, 1870. 
Ex.izaBetsH B, Puevrs, Mrs. A. B. DARLING, CHARLOTTE 
* B. Witzour, “Commitlee” to look afier ‘* Sister Su- 
san's”” fiftieth birthday. 

Lapres : Ihave the honor herewith to acknowledge 
the great pleasure it gives me to respond to your invi- 
tation “ toa Reception, to celebrate the fittieth birth- 
day of Miss Anthony.” And most cheerfully do I avail 
myself of the privilege of sending my greeting, being 
unfortunately unable in person to be with you on that 
occasion. 

Though I have known Miss Anthony for several years, 
I did not dream that the flowers of fi/ly springs had 
been strewn in her path. No look of hers gives indica- 
tion that the hoar frosts of five full decades have passed 
over her head, If the winds of two score and ten 
autumns have tried their blanching powers, they have 
done so without leaving a tinge of the “sear and 
yellow leaf.” 

The sunny smiles of half a century of summers 
have still left ‘Our Susan” bright, agile and strong, 





tull of heroic Gre to do and dare whatever high pur- 
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pose and firm resolve may dictate in favor of her great 
work for Godand humanity. 


God bless her! and may she live many happy, joyous 


years, and may they continue long after she shall have 
realized the full fruition of her highest hopes and 
warmest wishes. 

That she and her noble coworkers are soon to see the 
complete triumph of the Woman’s Cause I firmly be- 
lieve. And when in after years the great benefactors of 
this century are hunted up, Susan B, Anthony’s name 
will be found occupying one of the highest niches in 
the temple of honest fame. 

Please accept my most cordial greeting in bebalf of the 
Recipient, the Uccasion and the Cause for which your 
Reception will be held, 

Truly yours, J. P. Root. 


LETTER FROM WHITELAW REID 
TRIBUNE OFr¥ice, Feb. 15, 1870. 
My DearR Miss ANTHONY: A previous engagement, 
whick I ought not to break, will deprive me of the 
pleasure of adding my congratulations this evening to 
those of your other friends. 


There will be among those who sympathize with, and 
rejoice in, your labors, no lack of testimony to-night 
to their persistence and value ;—but from one who 
deplores both, you will perhaps be willing to hear a 
hearty, cordial, admiring expression of the regard he is 
nevertheless forced to cherish for the sincerity and un- 
mistakeably disinterested devotion which have marked 
your long and hopeful work in the cause you hold so 
dear and serve so faithfully. 

I cannot wish you the success you seek :—let me give 
you this better wish, that the anniversary your friends 
celebrate to-night, may never bring (in the scores of 
annual recurrences we all hope for you), fewer tokens of 
regard than now, and never find you seeming less the 
cheerful worker “of faithful yesterdays and confident 
to-morrows,”’ 

With renewed congratulations I am, 

Very cordially yours, Warretaw Rerp. 

Miss Susau B. Anthony. 


LETTER FROM D. R. ANTHONY. 


Leavenworth, Kan., Feb. 15, 1870. 
Deak Sister : Only neard of your Reception y ester- 
day. Telegraphed you this morning. Enclosed is 
cheek for $60. One dollar tor each year of your life. 
Will agree to give you the same pro rata sum on your one 
bundreth birthday. I hope THe Revotocrion will live 
a thousand years. With love, 


Your brother, D. R. ANTHONY. 


FROM MRS, 8. C. POMEROY. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14th, 1870. 
Miss AnTHONY—My dear Madam : Although you well 
know that my sympathies are not with you and your as- 
sociates on the question of ** Woman’s Rights,” in what 
seems to me the extremest and most absurd sense, yet 
I think I have perception sufficient to appreciate your 
honesty of purpose, your self-devotion to principle ; so 
will not let this occasion pass without adding a mite to 
a sum which I hope may be a generous one. 
With the promise that my offering shall be doubled on 
the day of my conversion to your faith, I am, 
Very sincerely, Mrs. 8. C, PomERoy. 


FROM MISS SARAH JOHNSTON. 


New York, Feb. i6, 1870. 
Mesdames Purtps, DARLING and WILBoUR: 

Laptes: I received your invitation to be present at 
the Reception to be given to Miss Susan B, Anthony on 
the occasion of the anniversary of her fiftieth birth-day. 

I take great delight in responding, and ask you to re- 
ceive my “greeting " in the shape of one of Benedict's 
watches, chain and pin, for the acceptance of the no- 
blest, most self-sacrificing and faithful of all the noble 
women engaged in the cause for which she has so long 
and so successfully labored, amid the sneers of unprin- 
cipled editors, as well as assuming and arrogant friends 
ot the csuse—male and female, 

May she live to see the consummation of that Reform 
for which she has devoted so large a portion of her life, 

Yours very truly, SARAH JOHNSTON. 


FROM MR. AND MRS. JACOB HEATON. 


SaLem, O., Feb. 12th, 1870, 
To Ex1z. B. Puetps and olhers—Dar Friends: No one 
will rejoice more heartily than we, that the women of 
America are appreciating the services of their sister Su- 
san B. Anthony, who has devoted 20 years of the prime 
of her life, in the service of a cause, which lies at the 
foundation of all’ human progress, the elevation of wo- 
man, which church and state have combined to opr ose. 
To your invitation to be present we send our regrets, 





that bodily we cannot be with you, but in spirit, we will 
be present, 

Go on, woman will not only secure the right of suf- 
frage in the state, but in the church will be elevated to 
the standing of man’s equal, realizing that “there is 
neither male nor female in Christ Jesus.” 

The absurdity will be manifest that Paul ever meant 
that ‘‘ Women were to keep silence in the churches,” as a 
rule of general impor’ Yet that idea of man’s su- 
premacy, as taught by the church, is an invention of the 
dark ages of despotism, and tends to crush woman’s free 
spirit. And the government of the United States treats 
women as aliens en masse. These church and state re- 
strictions on woman, designed to degrade her and exalt 
man, must be abolished. 

Go on in your good work, for “‘ The Lord reigneth; let 
the earth rejoice.’’ 

Yours for the elevation of woman, 
° Jacop Heaton, 
7 ELIZABETH P. HEATON, 

To Miss ANTHONY of THE REVOLUTION: From a twenty 
years acquaintance—$20 ; would that two more ciphers, 
at least, were possible | 

February 15, 1820. 
February 15, 1870. 


FROM MRS. A. H. GIBBONS. 


346 Wrst 33D STREET. 

Susan—My dear Friend : I could not be where I longed 
to be last evening, where I could look npon the toil 
worn face of the true, tried and never found wanting— 
the one of all others, who has borne the heat of the day, 
and that without wilting or complaining—ever hopeful, 
on and ever pursuing “‘ the even tenor of her way.” 

I read the notice in the evening paper and the lines of 
the dear Phebe Bird who sings so in harmony, with 
cheerful, sprightly tone. Absence shail not keep from 
thee my mite, and how I wish it was ten, yes, twenty 
times as much ; and here it is with my love, respect and 
genuine friendship. Good bye my dear friend. Be of 
brave heart and believe, let others do as they may, that 
Iam thy fast friend, A. H. GrBpons, 

Feb. 10, 1870. 


FROM MARTHA C. WRIGHT, OF AUBURN N. Y. 


The following lines accompained a beautiful 
gold pen : 
Deak Susan, as you do not choose 
To have your praises spoken, 
I trust that you will not refuse 
To take from me, this token. 


Inscribe with it, upon your page, 
In words that vary never, 

But brighter grow, from age to age, 
“ Enfranchisement for ever! ”’ 


Lovingly, your friend, M. C. WriaHrt. 


Erie County Woman Suffrage Association; 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ellen K. Baker, Pres. Orrell 
0. Beman, V. Pres. Eliza E. Clark, Rec. Sec. 
Mary R. Scott, Cor. Sec. Marion Philleo, Treas. 

Bourrato, Feb. 14, 1870. 
Mrs. Purirs—Dear Midam : The ladies of this asso- 
ciation wish me to say to you that although unable to 
attend Miss Anthony’s anniversary, they heartily concur 
in the sentiment which prompted it, and desire you to 
present to her the enclosed check for $50, asa token of 
their esteem and appreciation of her untiring and self- 

sacrificing efforts in behalf of Woman. 
Mary R. Scort, Cor. Sec’y. 


LETTER FROM FRANCES ELLEN BURR. 


HantrorD, Feb. 14, 1870. 

My Dear Miss AnrHony: Please accept my best 
wishes on this your semi-centennial anniversary. May 
there be as many years for you in the future as are al- 
ready numbered with the past, but long before their 
termination may you see the full triumph of the cause 
to which you have devoted your life. See the dawn of 
the day when the contemptible mockery which is now 
called freedom, shall give place to something better 
worth the name, When the world shall comprehend 
that liberty for men alone isa pretty poor article, and 
that the day for playing that farce has drawn to its 
elose. 

Yours is a “* golden wedding " indeed—for the fiftieth 
anniversary of a life that has been wedded to a greai 
cause is a far more glorious golden wedding than those 
which generally go by t hat name. 

Again I say accept my heartiest wishes for your wel- 
fare and for the success of your novel celebration. 
Hitherto the privilege of growing old and possessing 
common sense has belonged exclusively to the other 
sex, 





Probably the time will come when a woman can make 
full use of whatever faculties nature has endowed her 
with, and when she can grow old, and grey, and palsied, 
and purblind, and yet step as gracefully into her grave, 
at 965 as a man of the same age, and with as little disgrace 
at having kept out of it so long, 


Sincerely yours, FRANCES ELLEN Burk. 
LETTER FROM LAURA C. BULLARD. 
84 SzconD Pace, 


. BRooxktyrn, Feb. 14, 1870. 

My Dear Miss AntHony : It will be impossible for 
my father, mother or myself to congratulate you in 
person on having attained your fiftieth birthday, as we 
have a previous engagement—a club meeting at our own 
house. 


Please accept, however, the enclosed check of $50, as 
a slight token of regard from the absent trio. AsI 
hardly need tell you, the lion’s share of this birthday 
gift is sent by my father, but neither mother nor I will 
admit that in the wnsubstantial, and yet I hope not value- 
less, part of the offering, the personal regard and appre. . 
ciation of your noble work for woman, which accom- 
panies it, our contribution is any less than his. 


With best wishes for your continued life and health, 
which in your case means continued usefulness, I re- 
main yours very truly, Lavra C, BULLARD. 


FaYETTEvIt1eE, N. Y., Feb, 15, 1870. 

My Dear Miss ANTHONY: I exceedingly regret my 
inability to be present at your anniversary, but by my 
pen let me congratulate you on the ripe, mellow age at 
which you have arrived. Fifty years! What has not 
been the history and the advance of the world durmg 
that period. The year you were born, the Missouri 
compromise, designed to rivet black slavery forever, 
was passed. Of woman’s slavery the world had scarcely 
thought. Mary Wollstonecraft, to be sure. had written 
of her wrongs, but like the first drops of a talling shower, 
her book had apparently made no impression. 

In the material world the steamboat was but in its 
infancy, while the railroad and the telegraph were un- 
known. Even the common lucifer match was a thing o 
the future. Fire was carefully covered at night to be 
as laboriously enkindied in the morning, and on sum- 
mer afternoons children were often sent to borrow live 
coals of some neighbor, to kindle the fire for tea. z 

Our vast iron and coal deposits were undiscovered, 
gas and kerosene were alike unknown ; sperm oil or the 
tallow dip was ‘‘the students midnight ‘lamp.’ 
California, White Pine and the Pacific Railroad were 
hidden from mortal view ; navigation on the great lakes 
had not begun, and even for many years after that time, 
the states of Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin were 
terra incognitia, and the city of Buffalo was the far west. 
Even “‘Clinton’s big ditch ’” was but a possibility, for 
incredulous business men laughed at the proposed 
Erie Canal. 

The Cenis railway, the Suez canal, the sources of 
the Nile, and the trans-Atlantic cable were things 
of the unknown future, and ali the labor-saving inven- 
tions of the age were as undreamed ot possibilities, as 
would be Aladdin’s Lamp, or the Wishing Carpet o1 the 
Arabian Nights! 

In the moral world, too, how great the change. The 
Holy Inquisition which crushed men’s bodies for the 
disbelief of their souls, was in some countries still ex- 
tant, East and West India slavery and the burning of 
Hindoo widows was winked at by England, and Russia 
held firm grip on twenty millions of serfs. In our own 
country the blacks had neither name, family or home, 
and very few persons acknowledged them as part of 
humanity. Woman everywhere, as wite, mother and 
citizen, was absorbed in man, her individuality ignored. 
her responsibility practically denied, and over the 
whole world was still spread this vilest despotism ever 
invented by the selfishness of man. 

Can you look back and believe this to be the same 
earth? The work of centuries has been condensed into 
the past fifty years, The secrets of nature yield them- 
selves up to man as never before, and the physical 
world has been born anew within that time. The intellect 
has expanded, and every department of the outside 
world is marked with the results of its growth. 

Nor has the moral world been one whit behind the 
physical in changes wrought, . 

Caste, a thing not confined to India, has broken apart 
and shown mankind their common brotherhood. 
Men no longer fear to touch and work for their out- 
cast fellowemen. Good people go down into the depths, 
and by kind words and kinder touch they lead up to re- 
rewed manhood that which seemed lost past redemp- 
tion. No plague spot so black, no ulcer so unclean 

that some human angel ifnot found to cleanse it. 
Woman, too, is coming up to own herself, Her edu. 




























































































































































































































































cation is thought of, her wages attract the attention of 


political economists, and moral economists begin to see 
the worth an@ virtue of bread and morality. It is mo 
longer a supposition that vice rests on want,—it is no 
longer a hypothesis that the slavery of the body is alao 
moral slavery ;—the science of statistics shows us that 
the man or woman who cannot get waves for work, is 
the man or women who breaks the moral law. To own 
one’s self, to own one’s home, to feel individual respon- 
sibility, and to possess acknowledged individual rights 
in all that coneerns one’s own education, work, wages, 
property, and in the government under which one 
lives, is to plaee one on a broad moral foundation which 
neither winds nor waves shall overthrow. 

To this end you have worked for the slave and for wo- 
man. To this end your fifty years shine about you, and 
rest like a halo of glory around your head. 

Heretofore to acknowledge one’s self single,—to tell 
one’s age, has been looked upon as the death note for 
woman. Held by the world as a toyand a slave, her 
value like that of such articles has been only im ber 
youth and her good looks. Loved and prized for her 
body alone, her intellect and her soul have been passed 
aside as dross, and no terms of reproach have equalled 
those of old woman, old maid, 

The grey haired matrons of the Woman Suffrage Re- 
form,—those who by their eloquence hold staid Sena- 
tors for hours entranced, are giving a different mean- 
ing to the former reproachful term ; while thousands 
of America’s finest daughters are standing single by 
your side, proudly claiming the latter name in prefer- 
ence to a wedlock in which youth and beauty are made 
matters of purchase and svle. 

Fitty years to-day! When that half century again 
rolls around, you and I will be in our graves, and our 
mames and work will stand back of us to all time. But 
inte that future I look with prophetic eye to see woman 
no longer enelaved, and to find, not only on this con- 
tinent, but over the world, as Go=cfector of the race, 
with that of Suzan B. Anthony. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Matitpa E. Josiyw Gaoe. 


LETTER FROM THEODORE TILTON. 

My Dear Farienp Susan: My good husband in writ 
ing from Toledo, says, “‘ Teli Susan that all the news- 
paper accounts taken together, could not increase the 
pride which I have long taken In her pertinacious, 
opstinaté, fault-finding, raspish, strong-mindded dog- 
matic, and grand career. God bless her!” To all of 
which I subscribe most affectionately, 

Erasers R. Trutox. 

Tae Pouerrs Spzax.—Every week brings new 
voices. Rev. Mr. Mellen of Detroit, Mich., and 
Rev. Mr. Vibbert of Rockport, Mass., have just 
delivered able discourses in favor of woman's 
civil and political rights, as well as social, edu- 
cational and industrial. Both discourses have 
found their way to the public press. 

_—————————— 


Motire Lewis, a colored girl, from Cincin- 
rati, has gone down into Wassau, Ky., and 
opened a school for the education of colored 
children. The school is said to be prosperous 
and well-conducted. It has thirty-one day and 
eleven night pupils already, after only two 
weeks. 

Tue World says there is good authority for 
the'statement that a metropoiitan dancing wo- 
man makes $10,000 a year by her 
Old Dr. Beecher, many years ago, said of Fanny 
Elsler, that ‘‘ her divinity wes in her hee 

—————————__ 


CowmerctaL Epvcatiox vor Grets.—New 
Haven, Ct., has connected a well-provided de- 
partment for it with the High School, both 
sexes to enjoy alike its advantages. 

, PD 

Mas. Satix T. Arxmison, a recently appointed 
clerk im the Washington dead letter office, has 
a salary of $1,200 per annum. 


Hanser Homcan's estate foots up _ 
At jeast.so the Rewspapers report it, 





The Revotution. 

Mrs. Srawron has been suffering for two 
weeks with a severe attack of pneumonia, but is 
now out of danger,and hopes to be able to meet 
most of her western appointments. 


— 


Facts ror tas Lapms.—I bave used my 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-machine eleven years, 
for all sorts of family sewing, from the very 
coarsest—even carpet-binding—to the finest 
worn by women, and requiring No. 300 sotton. 
It gives me stillentire satisfaction, and I can 
not too highly recommend it to other as a 
family comfort. Solely from my appreciation 
of your machine above all others, I have been 
the means of selling more than-a hundred of 
them. 


Dover, Del, Mrs. ©. SLAUGHTER. 








DOT AND L—OUR PULPIT. 
WO. xXrz. 

Dor wakes me charmingly, now days. Be- 
fore the peep of day there is a stir and a flutter 
in the snug nest where Dot and I sleep, side 
by side, these cold nights. Then a happy 
little voice begins: ‘Ah, dah, dah, dah! ” 
almost in whispers at first. It is Dot— at her 
morning devotions, I suppose. So [ “take 
a half hour,” too, te the girls at Holyoke 
Seminary, only they have to get oni of bed first. 
Tt seldom takes me long to say my own 
prayers. 

If I would pray 
I’ve naught to say 
But this—that God may be God still ; 
For Him to live 
Is still to give, 
And sweeter than ny wish, His will. 
To pray in distinct words, I mean ; for some- 
times I can see and feel God working in all 
things so clearly, that I think [ know what it is 
to pray without ceasing, and in everything to 
give thanks. It iseasy to see and fee! that now, 
And aye to thanks 

What in the world is Dot's little heart bub- 
bling over such sweet thanksgivings for? She 
does not speak English; it is the universal baby 
language, and I cannot quite understand it all. 
It is perfectly safe to respond “ amen,” how- 
ever, and this I silently do, as I lie and listen, 
holding down the blankets, meanwhile, to keep 
the blithe darling from fluttering out into the 
cold. She grows more earnest, and i think best 
to inform her papa, who occupies the adjoin- 
ing room, that Dot wants a fire made. She is 
silent while we speak to each other, but I know 
by her expressive manner of breatbing that she 
understands and approves. Then comes her 
petition for *‘ daily bread,” a prayer which I 
feel some responsibility about answering. I 
draw her head down upon my arm, and while 
she takes her early breakfast, I do the talking. 
Words are not always necessary, there is such 
a thorough good understanding between us. 

This morning I told her about a letter re- 
ceived last night from the proprietor of Tue 
Revotvtion. That singular ‘old maid” wants 
to hear from Dotty agai. She ought to be 
gratified. It maybe the means of her conver- 
sion from the dreadful heresies of Woman's 
Rights to more orthodox, womanly doctrines. 
It will not be equal to ‘a brace of twins” of 
her own, of course; bnt we will see whether 
Dot can do anything for her and for the strong- 
minded generally, 

Some folks think a baby’s influence is always: 
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anti-Woman’s Rights, Dot's teachings have 








not affected me so, but perhaps I am peculiar. 
She shall try a larger andience. 

It is better than that pulpit of my own, I have 
so often wished for, because the ministe rs I lis- 
tented to did not preach all the practical traths 
I thought they ought to. Crude sermons mine 
would have been, no doubt, but Iam not ashamed 
of having had those “ calls” topreach. I have 
often looked upon masculine students of Theo- 
logy, wondering whether they had felt such a 
powerful ** woe is me ’’ as I had known. Bat I 
could not make out just what kind of a pulpit I 
was called to, and—well, little Dot, you will help 
me to undersiand it all, perhaps. 

It seems to me that Dot is about as good a 
teacher as any one need ask for, but her papa 
insists that 1 am prejudiced in her favor, when 
he hears me praise her. There is more dis- 
agreement in this house about Dotty than on 
any other subject. When any one speaks in 
her praise, some otker one is sure to exclaim at 
the absurdity of such remarks. We all try to 
pretend that we do not think her at all ‘re- 
markable,” and, really, I suppose she is not. 
But she is, for the present, ‘ our baby.” There 
was one before this, and, as in ali cases of first- 
love, we couldn,t believe any brother or sister 
of that little darling could ever be quite so cun- 
ning, or sodear. It would hardly dofor any one 
to suggest now, that Dotty'’s baby charms would 
ever be equalled or eclipsed by another member 
of the family. God is very good to us parents. 
Thanks for the love we bear our children! © 

Now, if I can only interpret Dot properly! 
I will try, but she must not be beld responsible 
for all that I write. Some day she may feel 
mortified by her mother’s radicalisms. She may 
wish I had been darning socks this very even- 
ing. It is quite likely, however, that she will 
herself take up reformsI have not yet even 
dreamed of. The world does move, and it 
moves fast of late. I like to go along with it. 
I hike to help it move. I want my children to 
be ready to prove all things and hold fast the 
good, whether it be new or old; and I[ hope to 
work at that business, side by side, with them, 
if not in advance, as long as I live. 

Hobby riding, even, is not as dangerous as 
lifelessness, though your hobby may throw you 
and cause you some bruises. But one can be 
earnest in every good cause without mounting 
ahobby. If people are in earnest, they will be 
likely to let words and deeds prove their earn- 
estness, 

I was thinking of my dear mother’s gentle cau - 
tion lately sent me not to make a ‘‘ hobby”’ of 
Woman’s Saffrage. She believes in it, but Tax 
Revouvtion did not circulate in her neighbor- 
hood, and she could hardly reahze that the hour 
has come for the long, strong pull all-together, 
thatis to set our feetasa nation, on higher 
ground than they have ever steod on before. So 
I told her, and sent her a copy of Tax Revoiy- 
tion. She wrote back that she had read it, 
and would lend it to ‘the minister,” as I re- 
quested, and there was no further caution to me. 

Mothers and daughters all, let us draw cloge 
together, and try to understand and help each 
other all we can. 

Farra Rocugsrer. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 

Letter from P. W. D., and En glish letter left 

out. 
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compound in the United 
Mp. Hi SKINNER, P, 0, Box, 488, W, Y. City, Propeteter 
. EO, HAZZARD, 132 Ohambers, 8t., Agent, 

For sale at TRE REVOLUTION Office, 60 Rast 904 Mt, 











N ORT H 
LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY, 
229 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


N. D., MORGAN, Pres’t. 
The strongest combination of advantageous features 


that are offered to the Insurance public is.presented by 


this Company. 
REGISTRY. 


New Yorxe State Reaisterep Poxtocres, secured by 
pledge of Public Stock, like the circulation of Nationa 
Banks. 

Every Registered Policy is ss secure to the holder as a 
National Bank Note, or United States Bond. 

See Reguler Bulletin of Registered Policy Account in 
every Tuesday’s New York Tribune. 

All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free ot cost, 

MUTUALITY. 


The Company is PURELY MUTUAL, an order authorizing 
the retirement of the Capital Stock baving been pranted 
July, 1869. After January, 1870, ali the profits will be 
divided among the Policy Holders, after the NEW PLAN 
OF CONTRIBUTION originated by this Company. 


NON-FORFEITURE. 


All our Life and Endowment Polices are non-forfeitab!e 
after two or three annual Premiums have been paid, thus 
securing to your heirs the value of every dollar invested, 
whether you can continue your Policy or not. 

Cash PremiuMs aND CasH RETURNS OF SURPLUS On 
the NEW CONTRIBUTION PLAN of Dividends. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed on any renewal pay- 
ment, and the Policy held good. 

No REsTRicTion oN TRavEL in the United States er 
any part of North America, north of the Southern Cape 
of Florida, or in Europe at apy season of the year. 


Vice-President, 
J. W. MERRILL, 


eas NOVELTY KNIFE 


Seoretary, 
H. C. MORGAN 





FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

Has one ordinary Biade, and one new patent blade, 
unequalled for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, 
and many other uses. Is made of best eteel. Price by 
mail, post-paid, plain handle, $1; Ivory, $1.25; Shell, 
$1.60; Pearl, extra finish, $1.75. For sale at Hardware, 
Stationery, and Fancy Stores and Sewing Machine Agen- 
cles, and wholesale and retail by, 

A. ©, FITCH, ten. Agent, 
27 City Hall Place, New York. 





“(THE GREATEST PHYSICAL LUXURY IN THE WORLD.” 





PUREE BATHS, 
63 & 65 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
OPEN FROM.9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


FIRST-CLASS ROOMS AND BOARD AT MODERATE TERMS, 
CHAS. H. SEZPARD, M.D. 





AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 

$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new wonderful inventions, 
ddresa, M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 





OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ BANK, 33) 
Broadway, New York. Open every trom 10! 
&.m.to3p.m. Deposits of any sum, from Ten Cents’ 


to Ten Tnousand Dollars will be received. Six per ceni. 
Interest, free of Government Tax. (nterest on ney de- 
ts commences on the first of every moniu. 
HENRY SMITH, President. 
REEVES E. SELMES, Secretary, 


BDWARD BOGAN, Vice-Presidents. % ly 





HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


83 Beekman Street, near Williato. 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 


VISITING AND WEDDING G ps 


AMERICA 





evoiutios. 


BIE, RAILWAY.—Trains leave depots foot 


of Twenty-third-st. and foot of Cham st. as 
follows, viz. : 


From From 
23:1. st. Chamber: st, 

6:45 a.m. | 6:45 a.m. | For Paterson. 

7:46 a.m. | 8:00 a.m. | Day 3 for Rochester, 
B 0, Dunkirk, Cleve- 
land, Cincinpati, ona all 
points West and South ; 
aiso for Newburg. War- 
wick, Unionville, and 
Honesdale. 

This tram is composed of 
the finest Drawing Room 
Coaches in the world, as 
also the new ona tenpeon 
ed Day Coaches peculiar 

| {9 this iihe. vt he en 

Coaches are attached at 

Hornellsville, running 

through without change 

to Cleveland and Galion. 

8:30 a.m. | Wey rece, Daily, tor 

Otiaville and intermediate 

stations west of Passuic 


8:15 a. m. 


Bridge. 

8:45 a. m. 9:00 a. m. | For Hackensack, Piermont, 
and Monsey. 

9:15 a.m. | 9:15 a.m. | For Patersun and interme- 
diate stations. 


9:45 a.m. | 10:00 a.m. | Zzpress Mail, for Buffalo. 
unkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and all points West 
and South ; alsc for War. 
wick, Montgomery, Guil- 
ford, Pine Island and 
Unionvilie. 

Sleeping Coaches attached 
from Susquehanna to 
Buanaio. 

11.46 a.m. | 12.00, m. ~~ oem and Hacken- 


12:45 p.m. 1:00 p.m, | For oPlivncat and Monsey. 


1:45 ».m, 1:45 p.m. | Dailyfor Patterson. 

3:15 p.m. 3:30 p.m. | Zzpress Train for New- 
burg, Paterson and sta- 
tions north of Greenwood 
on Newburg branch. 

3:15 p. m. 3:30 p.m, | Way Train, tor Middletown 
and intermedia 
Also for Piermont. 

8.45 p.m. | 4:00 p.m. | Por Paterson x Gackensack. 

4:15 p.m, 4:15 p.m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 

4:15 pm 4:30 p.m. | Orange Co Express, stoppmg 


only at Sterling Junction, 
Turner’s, and Neabe 
west of Turner’s (exc 

Oxford) to Newburg 

Warwich, ya anE, 
Guilford, Unionville and 
Port Jervis. Coaches run 
through trom Jersey. City 
to Newburg’ without 


4:45 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 


6:16 p.m. | 5:15 p.m. = : enemas Hacken- 


6:45 p.m. | 6:00 p.m. Way Train, for Suffern, and 
intermediate Stations. 
6:1: 6 Night Bapress, Daily, f all 
15 p.m. : 70. ess, ly, for 
tea points West and South. 
Siccping Coaches run 
through with tnis train to 
Buffalo, Rochester, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, with- 








6:15 p. m. 6:39 p.m. | For Piermont. 

6:45 p.m. | 6:45 p.m. | For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack and intermediate 
stations. 

7:45 p.m. | 8:00 p.m, Emigrant Train, Daily, for 
the West. 

11:00 p.m, | 11:30 p.m, | Théatre in, for Suffern 

St ae 

12:00 p.m. | 12:00 m. Saturdays wiiy, Theatre 
train, for Piermont. 

Tickets for and for ents in Drawing 

Room and Sleeping Coaches can be ob and orders 

tor the checking and transfer ot may be left at 


the Company’s offices—241, 529 and 957 Broadway ; cor, 
125th st. and 34 Ave., Harlem; 338 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn ; Depots foot of Chambers st., and foot of 23d 
St., New York ; No. 3 Exchange. Place, and Long Dock 
fe Jersey City, and of the agents’ at ~ _ 
Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 
L. D. RUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t. 


Ms CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER, 


DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS CN WOOp, 

73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Anpm T. (BANE, Franogs Ketcuam, Lavra E. Bower 
Bess BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maipen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Accouzt Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for busifiess, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices; Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 

Please cell _or send your orders, 














WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE BOOKS. 





Tracts for sale at the office of Taz Rervort- 

TION : 

Enfranchisement of Women. By Mrs. John Stuart Mill, 
Single Copies 10 cents. 

Suffrage for Women, By John Stuart Mill, M.P., Single 
Copies 10 cents, 

The Subjection ot Woman, By John Stuart Mill. Sin- 
gie copies 50 cents. 

Freedom for Women, By Wendell Phillips. 

Public Fanctions of Women. By Theodore Parker. 

Woman's Duty to Vote. By Henry Ward Beecher. 

‘The old Property Laws of New York prior to 1850, By 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Universal Suffrage, By Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

The Mortality of Nations; By Parker Pillsbury. 

Equal Rights tor Women. By George William Curtis. 

Responsibilities of Women. By Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols. 

Woman and her Wishes, By T. W. Higginson. 

Ought Women to learn the Alphabet ? 

Woman’s Suffrage. By Hon. J. W. Stillman. 

Woman’s Right and the Public Welfare. By Hon. Geo 
T. doar. 

The Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, By 
Samuei E, Sewall, 

Woman as Inventor, By Matilda Joslyn Gage, price 10 
cents, 
Price per h 

$40. Osdera shonhd be cldrtened to, Susan tn auton 
reer ot THz REVoLUTION, 49 East-23d Street New 





E USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867 ”’— 
no other is genuine, 

BEwaRE OF Imrrations. For the Tortet, Batu and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, remoyes‘all’ Datdruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

It CurEs Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin 
Catarrh of the Head, and is a Goop SHavine Soar; 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is-used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
Fv« 8*'“by all Dealers, Agents wanted. Call oraddress 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
48-Amm street, New York. 


_— WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS, 





AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
8. A. E, WALTON. M. L. WALTON 
"Sa sdetinainealtating SALVE 





The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research | 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

t is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing ahd healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberleass 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 


‘| wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold’ by al 


druggists. Price, 25 cents. 
JOHN ¥F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
94 ly No, 8 Uollege Place, New York. 
Lier DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dress, Emporium of. Fashions, 98% Broadwan, ’ zene 
for price list, 















































































































































































































































FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 


No. 200 BroaDway, BETWEEN FULTON AND JOHN Sts. 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 








$100,000 DEPOSITED WITH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PoLicy 

HOLDERS. 

All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take ood care that the proper 
reserves tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 
be made. 

This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 333; to 50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its iow rates of premiums. 

The safety ot the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set ie the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 

the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tality, and at the same rate of int it; q ly, 
all are sate. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 

This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable. 

* This Company ee no restriction on travel aiter 
one annual payment been made. 

Thj Company insures the lives of females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 

This Company will pay claims as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully established. 

The rates are lower than those of any Company organ- 
ized under the laws of New York, and responsible to the 
Insurance Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the tollowing plans : 


ORDINARY LirE, x 
ENDOWMENT, 


CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 
CoMPOUNDED INTEREST, Joint ENDOWMENT, 





Income Propvuctne, Jornt LiFe, 
Term Lirr, 
RETURN PREMIUMs, 
ANNUITIES, 


andi n addition to the above plans will issue polies on the 


“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
OR CHEAP PLAN FOR WORKING MEN. 

Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly to the wants of 8 
elass of people who have hitberte been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See below.) 

To insure your life on the Tontine Matual Plan you 
pay $15 once. 

You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class, 

You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is fall $5,000 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 

ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 

WHENEVER A CLASS IS ONCE |? IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FUL 


The guarantees that in case your death 
should occur within a year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your Class, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case your Class has more than 
one thousand Membere, then you would receive as any 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time of 
your death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 


THEN $5,000. 


Admits all between the ages of 16 and 35. 
— £ ‘Admits ali between the ages of 35 and 45. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 


TONTINE FUND. 


At the same time that you become insured, you also 
become 


A MEMBER Of A TONTINE FUND. 


Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large sum 
of money. 


This is the onz.y Company in the United States doing 
business on a — basis, i.c., that bas a ash capital uf 
$125,000, and has a deposit with the State for the se- 
orf of the Policy Hoiders, that issues policies ot this 
kins 
SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS, 
* E. McMURDY, President. 
E. MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 


I. LEANDER oo. Secretary. 
Ws. Kenpenson, Assistant-Secretary. 
Lucivs McapaM. Consulting Actuary. 


OaLanpo L. Stewart, Counsel. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J, W. Heyer, MD. Ropman Bart ett, M.D. 
to act as Agents can write to Farmers, 
Insurance Company 


Persons 
peng nh 
ollice, 200 Broadway, New York. 





or call at the 


evolution. 


HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE ©0., 





No. 231 Broapway, New Yorx. 


This Company has achieved a decided success, having 
{in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over 


4 





2,100 Policies. 
Insuring over 4,500,000 Dollers. 
And has ACCUMULATED AssETs amounting to 
$252,765.14. 
The Hom@opatbic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures Homamoparuists and Non-Hom@opaTuists at 
lower rates than any other New York Compeny. 
Its NON-PARTICIPATING RATES ARE THE LOWEST of any 
Company in the world. 
Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of tLe proofs of death. 
Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment. 
No extra charge is made on account of employment or 
travel. 
Premiums and Dividends all cash. 
WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 

Aornts WANTED. 

Send for circulars and books. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 


A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


E. M. Extioec, M.D. Medical Examiner. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
oY ea M.D., for Northern and Central New 


_- & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 

ew J 7 

Cuarizs G. WicHTMAax, Bristol, Conn., State Agent. 

Joun W. MansHaxw, Aurora, Lllinois, for North West. 

Seetey & Stannarp, Chicago, lll., tor Cook Co., Ill. 

Boonrz & Happaway, Baltimore, ‘for Maryland, West 
Virginia and D. C. 

L. D. Coox, Carlyle, Ii}., for Clinton Co., Ill. 

J. W. Tatsor, 130 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., for 

New England. 

Joun Turner, M.D., 19 Court street, Boston. for Ma 

Joun G. Drew, 221 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J 

8. B. RockwELt, Middlebury, Vi. 


‘93-145 





DOTY’ 


CLOTHES WASHER. 





CLEANSES GARMENTS 


QUICKLY AND THOROUGALY, 
WITHOUT RUBBING, 


a@ Saving its cost every year by saving Clothes, <@e 





THE 


UNIVERSAL 
WRINGER. 


THE STRONGEST, MOST DURABLE AND EFFI- 
CIENT WRINGER MADE. 





CLOTHES 


SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Cortlandt street, New York. 
parr aes HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N.J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., } Physicians. 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars, Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


110.13 








M™ MARY DIXON JONES, M. D., 
84 RYERSON STREET, 
~-te, 


BROOKLYN. 















The Revolution, 
‘ For 1870. 


—+—— 
Tur Revorvrion is a weekly journal advocat- 
ing Suffrage for women. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS, Cor. Editor. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


TERMS: 


TR RANI ac occ scegaveccccescqncce 2 00 


CLUB RAT#S : 
Ten copies TT 26 00 
Twenty-five copies “ 


RATES OF ADVERTISING : 


1D IMBSTHOR. 20. ccvcccccccccccccs 20 cents a line 

4 TT TTT TTT eetcoeee is“ sas 
13 Oo  . phbnconnaeacoecccceccs aw . 
62 ME TICITITI TTT TTT TT “ “ % 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 


Those sending us from 25 to 60 subscribers may retain 
75 cents per copy ; from 59 to 100, $1 acopy. 

All communications should be directed to SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY, 49 East 234 A Sheet, New York. 


PLENDID PRESENTS! 
1,000 $75 SEWING MACHINES ; 
ONE 10 BE GIVEN 10 EVERY PERSON 
WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 EACH, TO 
HITCHCOCK’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in ad- 
vertising our MAGAZINE, we propose (o use (he amount 
in purchasing Sewing Machines, to be given gratuitously 
to those who will personally exhibit a copy, and secure 
us 26 subscribers at $3 each for one year. We are in- 
duced to pursue this course because we believe that the 
MAGAZINE has snafficient merit to commend itseli 
wherever shown, and we prefer to obtain a slill larger 
circulation at once through the exertions of live agents 
rather than pursue a long course of advertising (at great 
expense) and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to 
find its way by that channel into households which 
would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore we offer a 
first-class $75 Sewing Machine to each person who will 
send us $75 and the names of 25 subscribers to our 
MAGAZINE for the year 1870. Those who accept our 
proposition are requested to notify us at once by mail en- 
closing the amount (25 cents each) for the specimen 
copies they desire—one or more. 

Those unacquainted with us can deposit the money at 
their Express Office (to be paid upon receipt of the Sew- 
ing Machine) at the same time sending us the list of 
subscribers and the receipt of the Express Agent who 
holds the money. 

BENJ, W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
be } Bookman street, New York. 


He B. STANTON. 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 


Notary PuBtic, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 





TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &o. 


Qepot, £11 Washington Street, New York. 









